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Native Iren in Liberia. 


Ir is well known that the na- 
tives of Africa, immediately in the 
vicinity of Liberia, have long been 
accustomed to the use of rude ag- 
ricuitural and war-like implements, 
inade by themselves, out of iron 
ore, so pure, that wheo heated it 
to 


becomes sufficiently malleable 


admit of being wrought into any 


of smelting. According to the 


- : | 
statements of the natives, and also 


of citizens of Liberia who have vis- 
ited the mountain regions mterior 
of the Liberian settlements, this iron 
ore may be found in great abund- 
ance, in various places, within three 
days’ journey of the settlements on 
the coast. Until recently, however, 
we were not aware that pure native 
iron had ever been found in Libe- 
ria, or auy where else. 

In the Repository for August, 
1854, we published a letter from 
Rev. Aaron P. Davis, of Buchanan, 
Liberia, to William Coppinger, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, in which Mr. Da- 
vis says, “I send you a piece of 

19 


African ore just as dug from its na- 
tive bed, or broken from among 
the rocks. JI have conversed with 
a number of natives, who affirm that 
it is actually the pure ore, or just 
as taken from its native bed. I 
also send you a tea-spoon which I 
made of some of the ore, which in 


its crude state, is superior to the 


shape or form, without the process |, iron brought here for sale by Eng- 


} lish merchant vessels.” 

Through Rev. Joseph Tracy, of 
| Boston, this piece of ‘“ African 
ore’’ was submitted to an eminent 
|chemist of that city, who, after a 
| careful examination, pronounces it 


lto be true native iron—not me- 


|| teoric, nor reduced to a metallic 


| state from an ore, but genuine na- 
| tive iron; a substance, the existence 
‘of which scientific men have gen- 
| erally denied. 

We understand that the learned 
| chemist to whom this piece of iron 
was submitted, intends to furnish a 
| scientific account of the matter; 
|which we hope may lead to a 
|thorough exploration of the iron 
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regions in and near Liberia; and 
to the development of the mineral 
resources of a country, we doubt 


not abounding in hidden treasures, 


Tue following letter from Presi- 
dent Roberts has special reference 
to the subject of the manner of the 
proposed union of the Colony ol 
Sierra Leone, and the State of Mary- 
land in Liberia, with the Republic 
of Liberia; which constituted the 
the interesting corre- 
spondence Mr. 
and Mr. Ralston, as published in 


subject of 


between Latrobe 


our last number. 
Monrovia, June 6, 1855. 
Dear Sitrn:—I have read with 
much attention and interest the 
correspondence you have had with 
the President of the American Colo- 


nization Society, on the subject of 


an union of Sierra Leone and Cape 
Palmas with this Republic. Mr. 
Latfobe’s letter is well written, and 
the several points there discussed in 
proof of the importance of a con- 
federation of sovereignties to the 
perpetuity of a republican form of 
government, are entitled to much 
weight. Still I do not consider his 
arguments by any means convin- 
cing; and though history gives no 
assurance as to the future in regard 


to this question, [ think he comes} 
far short of demonstrating by his| 


reasoning ‘‘the impossibility of a 
consolidated Republic.” He _ in- 
stances France and St. Demingo— 
neither of which, however, can be 
considered a conclusive illustration 
of the fact he wouldestablish. The 
citizens of those countries were 
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born and reared monarchists, their | 





[ October, 


equal to any that have ever yet been 
brought to light, in any other part 


of the world. 


education with regard to govern- 
ment matters ever bent in that di- 
rection ; indeed the French and St. 
Dominicans are wholly ignorant of 
the first rudiments of republicanism. 

And in the case of the 
Napoleons, is there any good rea- 
son for supposing that if at the close 
of the revolution, the organization 
of France had been a confederative 
instead of a consolidated Republic, 
the result with regerd to re-estab- 
lishing the empire would not have 
been the same? None I fancy, 

In the first place, the empire ac- 
cords with the genius of the French 
people; and secondly, Mr. Latrobe 
not to have considered the 


besides 


seems 
peculiar circumstances which sur- 
embarrassed 

especially 


rounded and greatly 

the French Republic; 
the constant effort of the expelled 
Royal family to re-establish them- 
selves upon the throne of their an- 
cestors. Intrigues for this purpose 
were continually disturbing the peace 
and materially hindering the pros- 
perity of the nation: therefore, ren- 
dering the Republic unstable. Was 
it then very surprising that the peo- 
ple under such circumstances should 
so readily return to that form of 


government which would afford 
greater security to persons and 
property? The fact is, there are 


certain influences which made it as 
much impossible for France to be 
erected into a permanent Republic, 
as for the United States to become 
an established empire. 

Now, sir, I have the greatest re- 
spect forthe opinion of Mr. Latrobe 
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on the subject; but really I cannot 
see that the permanency of a Re- 
public, as he strongly insinuated, 
depends absolutely upon a confed- 
eration of States, each reserving a 
certain amount of sovereignty, as 
the United States, and by that 
ineans only all monarchial tenden- 
cies can be counteracted. 

To my view, sir, the secret lies 
here. The republican predilections 
of the people, the absence of all 
royal claimants to the government, 
and not least, the virtue and patri- 
otism of rulers. How clearly this 


latter is exemplified in the case of 


the illustrious Washington! But 
for that high-toned virtue, and true 
patriotism, for which the “ Father 
of his Country”? was so pre-eii- 
nently distinguished, what might 
have been at the close of the revolu- 
tion, or even now, the form of the 
American Government? 

However the case may be, sir, it 
is impossible that this Republic can 
at present, or for some years to 
come, adopt such a course in ref- 
erence to an union with Cape Pal- 
mas; circumstances to which I have 
frequently referred in conversation 
with you, will not warrant it. 

Enclosed | send you an article 
clipped from a little newspaper, 
just started at Freetown, Sierra 
Leone, in which the author attempts 
a review of your letter to the “ Anti- 
Slavery Reporter,” with reference 
to the annexation of Sierra Leone 
to this Republic. “ A Resident’’ 
inquires if it were possible for them 
to obtain their desired end, would 
the Liberians know what to do 
with it? That we think the thing 
possible, certainly—and when ob- 


tained, the Liberians would not be | 


long in convincing “A Resident” 
that they knew what to do with it. 

How far it can be relied on I can- 
not say, but rumor has it that the 
idea of annexation is favorably re- 
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ceived among the masses at Sierra 
Leone, but most strenuously Op- 
posed by the white residents and 
office-holders. Of course this is 
not matter of great surprise, still it 
will, doubtless, for some time delay 
the accomplishment of an object 
which I could wish to see soon ef- 
fected. However, we must be con- 
tent to abide the time. And when 
the time shall come I have no fear 
that ‘“‘we Liberians will lose”’ by 
the acquisition. 

I regret, sir, | have not the means 
of giving you the information you 
desire for the use of Mr. Coppinger, 
in regard to the British steam line 
to this coast. We know that it isa 
stock company, under contract from 
the British Government for carrying 
the mails; and this is about all we 
do know for a certainty. Rumor 
has it, and some grounds there are 
for believing in this instance she 
may be correct, that the line not 
only sustains itself but pays a hand- 
some dividend. One thing is cer- 
tain, freights and passage by the 
vessels are high, and they are usu- 
ally full each way. 

Mr. Benson has been elected 
President by a large majority, and 
the result is very creditable to the 
judgment of our people, and shows 
that they have an idea of self-gov- 
ernment. 

We have no news here of par- 
ticularinterest. Ournewsettlement 
at Grand Cape Mount, I am happy 
to say, is progressing finely; and 
the prospects of reconciling the 
chiefs of that district to each other, 
and of restoring peace among them, 
are now encouraging. I am: re- 
quested to meet them in grand pal- 
aver, to adjust their matters of dis- 
| pute, and settle the differences be- 
tweep them. I propose to leave 
here in a few days for the purpose, 
‘and if successful, as I hope to be, 
|a great matter will have been ad- 
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complished. Jt must always be a 
pleasing reflection be instru- 
mental in stopping the ravages of 
war—even the petty wars of wes- 
tern Africa. And how great would 
have been ‘the satisfaction of the 
diplomatists at Vienna, if their ef- 
forts had been crowned with suc- 
cess. 

We have had an unusual quantity 
of rain this season, and of conse- 
quence trade has been very dull for 
this Jast two or three months. It is 


to 





THe subjoiped address of the 
Colonization Society of Maine, 
shows that this State is beginning 
to arouse herself to a course of ac- 


tion commensurate with her re- 
sources, and the magnitude of the 
subject. 


In presenting before you, friends 
and fellow citizens, a new organi- 
zation, auxiliary to the American 
Colonization Society, and asking 
your aid, we do not deem it neces- 
sary to enter upon an elaborate ex- 
planation or vindication of the ob- 
ject. 

Former misapprehensions have 
in a great measure passed away, 
Objections, founded upon the doubt- 
ful nature of so novel a colonial ex- 
periment, have vanished before the 
light of facts. 

Within the last few years, beyond 
all reasonable question, this experi- 
ment has reached the point of de- 
terminate success. Liberia has be- 
come an independent State, with a 
population of American origin, now 
nearly or quite ten thousand in 
number. Her independence has 
been acknowledged by England, by 
France, by Belgium, by Prussia and 
by Brazil. Some of these govern- || 


ments have contributed most effi- || 
cient material aid to the Liberian || 
authorities. 


The Government of |} 
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be 


now, however, beginning to 


more brisk, and merchants and 


ra- 


ders are anticipating plentiful 
yield of Palm Nuts and a good busi- 
ness. But the competition now 18 
very great, and though Palm Oil 


bears a good price in Europe and 
America, it requires good manage- 
ment to make the business pay 
well, 
Most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. J. Roperts. 





the United States, through tis cru- 
isers and naval officers, has aided 
in securing respect for the laws of 
the new Republic, and affording 
most valuable protection in times of 
local peril. 

The Colony of Cape Palmas has 
also become an independent State. 
The territory of these two States ex- 
tends five hundred miles along the 
coast. This territory has been |Je- 
gitimately acquired, and is now ef- 
fectually controlled by civilized law, 
though formerly, and until within a 
few years past, it embraced the site- 
of some of the most notorious slave 
factories on the whole African con- 
tinent. 

Throughout Liberia 
Palmas the slave trade 
terly extinguished, a result accom- 
plished chiefly by the moral, politi- 
cal and military power of these two 
colonies and States. 

There is, at this 
class of persons in the world, ea- 


Cape 


ul- 


and 
now 


is 


moment, no 


| cept slave traders and their custom- 


ers, who would desire to see these 
African States crippled, broken 
down and disbanded. 

May not the appeal be justly made 
to all philanthropists and christians, 
to aid in maintaining, enlarging and 
strengthening these States, which 
have wrought out such a result ? 
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The American Colonization So- 
ciety and auxiliaries, besides 
other numerous relations of friend- 
ship to Liberia, continue to promote 
its growth and advancement by the 
constant transportation of emigrants; 
so as to supply a aseful population, 
the greatest necessity of all new 
States. 

The character of the emigrants 
heretofore sent out is determined 
by the results. What they have 
done, shows what they are. They 
have built up christian States, and 
secured for themselves and their 
children the blessings of freedom, 
under the control of sound politi- 
cal and christian principles. 

In the second place, Liberia be- 


its 


ing thus established as a well or-| 
dered christian State, has become || 
one of the most hopeful of all the | 
possible means by which the inte- || 
rior of the continent can be pene- || 


trated, and its thousand tribes of 
Pagans, and Mahomedans can be 
approached by christian missions. 
Its principles and its policy have | 


already brought to an end, over 
thousands of square miles, the 
greatest evil and curse of African 
The trade and the 


history. slave 


wars, which were both cause and | 


effect of the trafiic, heving been 
brought to an end through all that 


region, the colony is now not only | 
a most advantageous basis for the | 


operation of the ordinary mission- 


ary societies, but is itself a great || 


mission establishment, holding out, 
in all its policy, and all its advance- 
ment, the great truths of christianity 
as well as of republican freedom, as 
a light amid surrounding darkness. 
Whoever seems to desire the spread 
of christianity among the native 
tribes of Western Africa may ques- 
tion the sincerity of his purposes, if 
he is not willing to sustain the free 
christian states now planted on that 
coast. 
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Thirdly, the capacity of Liberia 
as a self-sustaining community, and 
as a home for the civilized black 
man, is gaining constantly new de- 
monstration, in the improved con- 
dition of her agriculture. Her set- 
tlers are advancing from the sea- 
board up the vallies of her beautiful 
rivers, and there opening planta- 
tions and farms, which promise be- 
fore long to make them a thrifty, 
producing and exporting commu- 
nity. 

Valuable, interesting and specific 
testimony under this head, is found 
in the Report of Rev. Mr. Gurley, 
who visited Liberia in 1850 as an 
agent of the United States; in the 
Report of Commander Lynch, who 
was there three years later, and 
made a careful reconnoissance, 
|| with reference to an exploration of 
| the interior; and in the latest mes- 
sage of President Roberts to the 
Liberian Legislature. This testi- 
mony cannot conveniently be re- 
cited in the present paper, but in 
connection with this allusion to it, 
it is interesting to refer to the fact 
| that more than half the commerce 
of the world is occupied in trans- 
porting and exchanging the com- 
modities of the tropics—the results 
of tropical agriculture, and the ma- 
| terials drawn from native forests— 
commodities indispensable for every 
| market in the world, and which the 
soil and forests of western Africa 
can furnish in abundance and qual- 
ity not surpassed by any tropical 
region. 

Fourthly, an object now contem- 

| plated with great interest by the 
|friends of colonization, as imme- 
diately connected with the growth 

| of an industrious, free population in 

|| Liberia, and the advancement of 
its agriculture and commerce, is the 
| establishment of steamship lines bhe- 
| tween that coast and the Unite 
| States. The hope is entertained, 
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justly and reasonably, that the gov- 
ernment of the United States wil! 
aid this enterprise. Through their 
own representatives, and by other 


legitimate influences, the citizens of 


Maine have it in their power to aid 
this important object. 

Closely connected with this par- 
ticular enterprise, is the plan de- 
vised by the government of the 
United States, for a scientific ex- 
ploration of the interior lying back 
of Liberia. 

Valuable information in aid of 
that purpose has already been ob- 
tained by Commander Lynch, and 
it is believed that the actual un- 
dertaking will be resumed and car- 
ried out. Here also we have a leg- 
itimate influence with our own gov- 
ernment, and may contribute there- 
by towards opening a region of the 
African continent, adjacent to Li- 
beria, which, according to abundant 
reliable testimony, is one of the 
most beautiful, fertile and health- 
ful parts of all the inter-tropical 
world. 

Lastly, among the considerations 
which at this time should stimulate 
and encourage the friends of colo- 
nization, is the awakening and in- 
creasing sensibility now manifested 
by many holders of slaves in this 
country, inducing them to a larger 
extent than ever heretofore, to 
emancipate their slaves, and pro- 
vide for their settlement in Liberia. 
We think we are not misteken in 
the existence of a new and encour- 
aging public sentiment at the south, 
on the subject. The intensity of 
political discussion on the question 


¢ 
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of slavery within a few years past, | 
has perhaps excited a new and live- | 


lier interest among the more con- 
scientious and christian masters, in 
the moral relations of the question, 
and this new sentiment appears to 





find, by the aid of the Colonization 


Society, a home of freedom and 
happiness in Liberia. Continually 
and more and more urgently, the 
Society declares to its friends and 
patrons, that its power of aiding the 
emancipation of slaves for this pur- 
pose is limited only by its pecuniary 
means. As an actual fact, it ap- 
pears that out of five hundred and 


Jifty-three emigrants sent out by the 


Society last year, three hundred and 
eighty-nine were emancipated slaves. 
This course of things not 
prove the charge sometimes made 
against the Society, that it aims to 
remove the free blacks, in order to 
give greater value and security to 
slave property. So far as the facts 
go, it proves the contrary. Itshows 
conclusively that the Society is in 
position to meet and encourage all 
the growing liberality and humanity 
of slave owners, whenever manifest- 
ed, and that it isin fact, annually 
securing the blessing of liberty to 
hundreds, who were under all the 
disabilities and perils of slavery. 

It is in furtherance of such results 
that we ask the sympathies, the in- 
fluence and the contributions of the 
humane, the generous and the 
christian in our own State. 

We all agree in the fact that the 
black race, in this country, is suf- 
fering under enormous disabilities. 
However unrighteous ard unjust in 
their origin and sustaining cause, 
these disabilities exist as a settled 
and most difficult fact. They are 
the result of causes long continued 
and deep-seated; causes, which no 
present human power can immeui- 
ately remove. Recognizing our 
bounden duty to labor for the re- 
moval of those causes, as soon and 
as far as possible, why should we 
not also gladly welcome the opening 
door, by which any portion of these 


’ 
aoes 


be bringing forward, annually, larger! suffering people can immediately 


numbers of emancipated slaves, to |! escape from under these disabilities, 
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and find at once, a home of freedom 
and happiness in Liberia? 

The cause of colonization—such 
being its purposes and its attaina- 
ble results—permits us, neverthe- 
to labor in all other just 
methods 
the evil of slavery from our own 
country. 
nization as the only agency, by 
which benevolent men can exert 
themselves in behalf of the injured 
black race. As _ colonizationists, 
we can still obey our own convic- 
tions, and co-operate with the free 
sentiments New England, in 
steadily and earnestly laboring, by 
other proper agencies and 


less, 


of 


all 


methods, to prevent the spread of 


slavery, to relieve our country and 
the world from its baneful influence, 
and tu elevate the depressed and 
suffering of e ery color and race. 

We are aware that some‘candid 
objectors are still found who regard 
the work of the Colonization So- 
ciety as not only recognizing but 
confirming those prejudices and 
that social inferiority to which the 
black race 1s subjected in this coun- 
try, and which they say should be 
resisted and eradicated. 

But what resistance, what edicts 
even, against prejudice and con- 
tempt, could accomplish so much 
towards giving this race a stafus in 
Society, as the history of Liberia 
has already done? The occasional 
visits to this country of such slave- 
born or other colonists, as Governor 
Roberts and their families, may do 
more for the removal of that preju- 


dice at the north, for which we are | 
even at the south, | 


ofien ridiculed 
than any amount of declamation 
concerning its folly or its wicked- 
ness. 

What have we heretofore seen of 
the African race? At home, sav- 


ayes und pagans, even below the 


ordinary line of heathenism, abroad, | 


for the entire removal of 


We do not propose colo- | 
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either in hopeless and depressing 
servitude, or in a new-found and 
despised freedom, without external 
means or internal stimulus to rise 
above the lowest grades, either of 


, occupation or intelligence. 


Occasional exceptions there have 


| been, even in modern times, serving 


to establish an identity between the 
African race of our day, and that to 
which ancient bishops and com- 
manders and scholars belonged. 

Brilliant exceptions, sometimes , 
but rare as brilliant, unknown ex- 
cept in a narrow circle; and not 
combined in any one grand moral 
picture to be known and read of all 
men as a demonstration of African 
capability. 

But now, what do we see? An 
African Republic, rising from a co- 
lonial to an independent condition 
in the short space of thirty years, 
containing 10,000 civilized inhabi- 
tants, besides some 200,000 of the 
aborigines, who are thus brought 
into relations with the new settlers, 
very different from the relations be- 
tween the red faces of our own 
country and those who have pos- 
session of their land. 

Self-governed by executive, ju- 
dicial and legislative officers of the 
same complexion and origin—self- 
defended, and defenders of 500 
miles of sea-coast against the hor- 
rors of the slave trade—a defence 
more efficient than that of treaties 
and squadrons. 

With good schools and an em- 
bryo college; with highly respect- 
able State papers, issuing from the 
heads of department; and a public 
journal, superior in its appearance 
and contents to some, of no very 
ancient date, in the catalogue of 
American newspapers. 

What honor has Africa ever won 
for herself, what grounds of hope 
ever furnished to her friends, like 
that which waves in the face of the | 
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world from the folds of the Liberian 
flay ; 

We submit it to all candid 
reflecting men, whether any agency 
has yet approached to this, in de- 
veloping the energies, demonstrating 
the capacities, and opening in new 
lights the pessible destinies of this 
long oppressed race? 

Neither this Society, nor the Li- 
berian Republic can control State 
legislation, annuai anti-African pre- 
judices, perforce, make this 
country, either south or north, a 
better home for the man 
than that which Gud and nature de- 
signed for his abode. 

Is it nothing forthe philanthropist 
to rejoice that some thousands 
have been freed by the indirect in- 
fluence of this Society, and allowed 
to share, with other thousands, born 
free, a home superior in the highest 
elements of dignity and happiness, 
to that which the mass of the color- 
ed population, either bond or free, 
in the United States or in Canada, 
have found on this continent? 

There are likely to be, after all, 


and 


or 


colered 
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of them remaining in this 
Who can reasonably sup- 
that their condition will be 
desirable on account of the 
elevation of their brethren in 
land of their fathers? 

But we have said enough, by way 
of explaining our own views, ani 
inviting your co-operation. 

We propose no test of member- 
ship excepting a willingness to aid 
in the promotion of this single ob 
ject; and we have not felt at liberty 
to pass it by because it is regarded 
with favor by men of different views 
respecting kindred subjects. 

We close by cordially inviting 
your co-operation by 
contributions or through local aux- 
iliary organizations in building up a 
great African Republic, to be per- 
vaded, we trust, increasingly, with 
those educational and religious in- 
fluencés which have already begun 
to make the wilderness blossom 
the rose, and to cause Ethiopia to 
stand up in honor before men, and 
stretch out her hands unto God. 


jmany 
country. 
pose 
less 


the 


individual 


as 
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{From the Colonization Herald. } 


Letter from Augustus Washington. 


Mr. Washington, who went from 
Hartford, Connecticut, and whose 
unfavorable statements concerning 
Liberia were published in the New 
York Tribune and other papers, 
writes the subjoined letter to a mu- 
tual friend residing in this city. It 
will be seen that he is doing well, 
is perfectly satisfied with the coun- 
try, and expects soon to visit the 
United States with a view of con- 
ducting his friends and acquaint- 
ances to a land, where they may 
enjoy freedom, and where perse- 
vering industry is attended with a 
rich reward. 


Monrovia, 
Liberia, June 18, 1855. 


Dear Sir:—You have seen | 
know my first three letters. As | 
exhibited the heavy shades in them, 
my next will be of a different char- 
jacter, and more agreeable to the 
| friends of Liberia on both sides of 
| the Atlantic. Of Liberia, I wish to 
} speak of her mineral, agricultural 
|| and other productions. [| hope to 
| visit the United States in about a 
year, and bring out a very respecta- 
| ble company of my friends and ac- 
|quaintances. I have dope much 
| physical, and but little mental labor 
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since I came here. But I have no, 
cause to complain. I bave worked 
hard and have something to show 
for it. I arrived in the country | 
seventeen months ago with less 
than $500 in cash. But I had $275 
in goods for sale, and a private 
stock of $500 worth of Daguerrean 
materials, cases, lockets, &e., which 
were left on hand when I closed |} 
my gallery. Besides this I had 
$100 worth of materials periaining 
more particularly to views that I in- 
tended to take, if I could do it well. 
In my Daguerreotype business I 
have realized about thirteen hun- 
dred dollars. My store and auction 


and commission business has paid 
no great profit, but partly supported 
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my family. The teaching of the se- 
nior class of the Alexander High 
School, in Greek and Latin, nearly 
fifteen months, an hour or more 
daily, has been a heavy tax on my 
brain, but has paid me $260 per 
annum. The building and comple- 
tion of two houses (on a quarter of 
an acre near the heart of the city,) 
one of which rents for $75, the 
other for $100 a year, together with 
the cutting down, clearing and 
planting of ten acres on my farm 
twenty miles up the St. Paul’s river, 
have pretty well tired me out. And 
now | seek repose and rest awhile, 
which I can take during the rains. 
Yours truly, 
A. WaSHINGTON. 


[From the Presbyterian. ] 


Ashmun 


Amonc the topics which excited 
a good degree of interest in the late 
General Assembly was the project 
for the establishment of a school of 
a high order for the education of 
colored youth. The want of pro-| 
perly trained pastors for colored 
churches in the free States has been 
sensibly felt, and the demands of 
the great missionary field in Africa, | 
closed as it is to a great extent, to 
white laborers, renders some such 
provision as that proposed a matter 
of the highest toportance. The 
measures adopted by the Presbytery | 
of New Castle, to which we have | 
before adverted, for endowing the | 
Ashmun Institute, have not, thus 
far, met with the faver to which | 
their merits entitle them. The | 
amount required for the endowment | 
of such a school would be but a 
trifle to the churches which might | 
justly be looked to for the needful | 
aid. It is not designed to carry | 
out the full plan for a college at the 
outset, but to set on foot a school 
which may ultimately result in such | 


Institute. 


an institution. Some of our oldest 
and most renowned colleges have 
grown up from very humble bewvin- 
nings; they did not despise the day 
of small things; but were willing to 
do what they could for the present 
on a moderate scale, and look to 
the future for enlargement. We 
have no doubt that an institution of 
the sort contemplated, once fairly 
in operation, would :apidly gain 
friends, and from year to year con- 
tinue to expand, until its success 
and value would be understoud and 
appreciated, and all necessary sus 

tenance easily secured. To those 
friends of the colored race in the 
south, who contemplate sending 
their servants to Liberia an institu- 
tion of this character should present 
strong claims. It would enable 
them to educate at least a portion 
of those they emancipate, so as to 
render them incomparably greater 
acquisitions to the infant Republic of 
which they are to become citizens, 
than if they go there untutored and 

ignorant. One thoroughly trained 
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young man might do 
ria and 
Africa, 

ry emigrants. 

Our American churches owe it 


than a score of or- 


to the colored race to do something 
more efficiently for their enlighten 
ment, and the establishment of one 


high school for their benefit, is sure- 


for the evan 1Za- 


[¢ ctober, 


y not more of the work than should 
fall to the 
By laying hold efficiently of such an 
enterprise, we might contribute no 
little to solving the great problem 
between the 
and the 
to the 


share of Presbyterians. 


relations 
America 
conversion 


the 
race in 
and 


as to 
colored 


civilization 


gospel of the millions of Africa. 





[From the New York Colonization Journal. ] 


The 

OR AFRICA: 

Tue sacred bard of Israel often 
calls Africa the land of Ham; 
it seems very generally 
that 
earth 


, 
and 
. cad } 
conceded, 
general division of the 


Noah to his 


posterity ol 


this 

was given by 
Yet the 
not to have confined 
Africa. Late re- 
searches make it quite probable that 
Ham shared atleast with his brother 
Shem the southern portions of Asia, 


second son, 


Ham 


themselves to 


seem 


extending through India and Siam, 
as far as Japan. The monumental 
history of Egypt and of India ex- 
hibits some remarkable 
We trace the footsteps of the 


resemblan- 
ces. 
same 
Egy} 
of Ethiopia, and in the excavated 
temples ol Elephanta, Ellora, and 
Konarah in Hindostan. 
indeed, has the illfated r: 
Ham, for centuries, 
from among the nations, and almost 


»t, in the pyramids and temples 


Strangely, 
ice ol 
disappeared 
ceased to act any part on the great 
theatre of And as 
5 rangely are they beginning to re- 
biack races be- 
ginaing to again above the 
horizon, below which they have 
been so long sunk, and may soon 
play a no insignificant part among 
Already 
have Aftican races shared largely 
in the philanthropic feelings of 
man, and they seem destined soon 


human affairs. 


appear. The are 


ioOoomMm 


the nations of the earth. 


to engross a much larger share of 


these feelings. 


HER CURSE 


race in the primitive works of 


Land of Ham: 


AND HER CURE. 

Africa is very much of a ferra 
incognita—a land of mystery and 
romance—quite an enigma in the 
history. From century to 
century she has remained the same 
mysterious and land. 
With a few illustrious exceptions, 
the chronicler of historical 
events finds on this singular conti- 
nent little to admire or to register 
among the annals of the nations; 
while the christian and the philo- 
sophic historian find more to lament 
over, more to interest, and more to 
perplex, than in any other poruon 
of the globe. Though she has for 
ages lain in sight of the most civ- 
ilized and refined nations of the 
earth, yet she has, for the most part, 
remained uncivilized and unknown. 
Up to the present day, we know 
little of Africa beyond her outlines ; 
and even not 
known till the fifieenth century. It 
is true that Pharaoh Necho had 
sailed round Africa more than six 
centuries before Christ; and ages 
earlier its eastern coast, and perhaps 
its western, had been navigated by 
the ships of the wise king of Israel ; 
yet it remained a land of darkness 
and its people covered with 
darkness. From generation to gen- 
eration it has lain a d/ank on the 
map of nations. More was known 
of Africa two thousand years ago 
than at the present time. It was 


world’s 
unknown 


mere 


these outlines were 


’ 
rross 


_ 


|one of the earliest inhabited por- 
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tions of the globe. There 
scientific and industrial arts first 
flourished; there man, after the de- 
luge, first attained to a high state 
of civilization ; and thence radiated, 
both eastward and westward, the 
light of civilization and learning. 
But now it is the least known and 
the least civilized of any. While 
the world has been advancing, Af- 
rica has been stationary or retro- 
grading. While the 
other portions of the world have 
been developing, and their powers 
augmenting, Africa has been dwind- 
ling into nothingness. So limited 
are her commercial relations, and 
so little does she contribute to the 
improvement, happiness, or pro- 
ductive industry of the world, that, 
if her circumjacent waters were to 
close over her, and her name were 
blotted out from the catalogue of 
nations, and all that pertains to her 
were sunk in the deep, she would 
scarcely be missed. Faint and few 
would be the tones of lament. 
Truth, science, commerce, the arts, 
would in no appreciable degree be 
impoverished. Nor would religion 
and philosophy scarcely feel the 
loss. Ignorance and barbarism reign 
almost without interruption, from 
one end of that vast continent to 
the other; and, with just excep- 
tions enough to keep the world ap- 
prised of the capabilities of the 
land, and of the sons of Ham, ig- 
norance and barbarism always have 
reigned. These exceptions have 
abundantly shown, we believe, the 


capabilities of the Africans, and of 


their soil, to reach the first rank 
among the civilized, the learned 
and the religious, and the designs 
of Providence yet to elevate this un- 
fortunate race, and to realize their 
capabilities, 

‘What a wonderful continent is 
this rounded, smooth-shored Africa, 


resources of 


the | 


999 


time, yet so unknown; the granary 
of nations, yet sterile and fruitless 
as the sea; swarming with life, yet 
dazzling the eyes with its vast tract 
of glittering sand.” No land pres- 
ents, either in its present aspects or 
its past history, such singular con- 
trasts; such fertility and barren- 
ness; such beauty and deformity ; 
so high a state of civilization, and 
so low a state of barbarism. Since 
Africa, the mother of civilization, 
has grown gray and been languish- 
ing under the decrepitude of age, 
mighty empires in Asia and Europe 
have sprung into being, and passed 
their youth, their manhood, their 
decline and extinction. Unchanged, 
the land of Ham has witnessed the 
rise and fall, during a long succes- 
sion of ages, of the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Greek, and the Roman 
empires. Asia has been again and 
again revolutionized; civilized Eu- 
rope has, in the mean time, sprung 
into existence, and the sun of some 
of its nations has long since set; 
England has grown in the mean 
time, into a colossal empire; the 
youth, the manhood, and decline 
of Rome, though extending to some 
twenty centuries, has interposed 
and passed away before the dim vi- 
sion of Afric’s sable sons; a new 
world has been discovered beyond 


ithe western ocean; its forests re- 


claimed from the dominion of wild 
men, and the empire of freedom es- 
tablished. The world has been 
rapidly advancing. Inscience, cv. 
ilization, government, religion, there 
has been a signal progress; while 
Africa, the mother of civilization, 
the cradle of science and the arts, 
has been sitting solitary, languish- 
ing in decrepitude, and not able to 


| rise, by reason of weakness. 


The past history of Africa we 
have seen wrapped in a profound 
mystery. Her soil has been abund- 


known from the earliest dawn of) antly fertile in some of the best and 
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many of the worst of human pro- 
ductions. There have mingled for 
centuries the extremes of good and 


bad government; of liberty and 


despotism; of freedom and slavery; | 


of learning and ignorance; of civ- 

and barbarism: of the 
darkness and the clearest 
History there records some 
ornaments, and 
blackest deformities. 
romance of 
tale, a Hebrew slave 
comes the ruler of millions. There, 
an Outcast child, mysteriously picked 
by a king’s daughter, becomes 
and leader that 
people, who, 


lization 
grossest 
light. 

of her brightest 


some of her 


There, in all the an 


be- 


eastern 


up 


the deliverer of 


equally mysterious 
after theirsingular wanderings during 
forty years in the deserts of Arabia, 
settle down amidst the hills of 
Palestine, and soon expand 
one of the most extraordinary na- 

that ever existed. The 
genitors of the Hebrew common- 
wealth there 
disciplined, and prepared for their 
national Moses, 
most extraordinary man that ever 
lived, than whom no mere man has 
lefi so much of the of his 
mind upon every succeeding gen- 


into 


trons pro- 


were schooled, and 


existence. the 


im press 


eration, was reared and -chooled in 
Africa. In other 

Pharaoh’s such a 
been reared. In 
could the Hebrews have been quali 
fied to form that civil polity and 
that church organization which now, 
and 
became 


no court thaa 


could man have 


no other nation 


in the arrangements 
of Providence, needful in 
carrying on the great work of hu- 
man salvation. 

™ rhere, too, was 
Dido, of Hannibal; 
Scipio’s triumphs, and Jugurtha’s 
crimes. There lived Tertullian, 
Athanasius, and Augustine; the 
romance of the Moors dwelt there; 
the last breath of Louis of France 
was drawn there.’ And there, too, 


purposes 


the home of 
the scene of 
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is the home of the ‘ mysterious ne- 
gro races,’’ whose past history has 
baffled the most philosophic specu- 
lations of the historian, whose pres- 
ent condition is an anomaly among 
the nations of the earth, and whose 
destiny is evidently not yet revealed. 

And not only has Africa been 
the home of the scholar, the theo- 
logian, the philosopher, the states- 
man, and the soldier; not only was 
she the cradle of the arts and the 
nursery of the sciences, but in later 
ages, in the first days of christianity, 
she contributed more than her pro- 
portion of the early agents for the 
propagation over the earth of the 
new religion. How many of these 
do you suppose were from Afnica, 
or of African descent? More, un- 
doubtedly, than you have supposed. 
The names of some, and the locali- 
ties Or native places of others, will 
enable us to judge on this subject 
with some 
Luke, the beloved physician, was 
from Cyrene; he was an undoubted 
African, by birth at least, if not by 
blood. If Luke be not the same 
as Lucius of Cyrene, we then have 
here another of the first teachers of 
christianity, from the same African 
region. Simon, the father of Rufus 
and Alexander, was also a Cyreniap ; 
and, to leave no ground for mistake 


degree of correctness. 


,as to his country, he is called the 
Cyrenian, (from Cyrene, a city in 


Lybia, in Africa, west of Egypt.) 
It was this black man, this native 
of an African city, who was com- 
pelled to bear the cross for the ex- 
hausted sufferer as he went up Cal- 
vary to be crucified; a coincidence 
not to be overlooked. Again, we 
meet, among the ** prophets and 
teachers at Antioch,” one Simon, 
who was called Viger, (black.) We 
have here, at least, one evangelist 
and four of the early disciples and 
teachers of christianity, who were 
Africans. And, as successors to 
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this first generation of disciples, 
Africa supplied her full quota of 
christian bishops and teachers.— 
Origen, Bishep of Alexandria, was 
an African. Julius Africanus, as 
the ngme seems most obviously to 
import, was a native of the same 
country; and so we shall venture 
to assume that Athanasius and 
Dionysius, celebrated Bishops of 
Alexandria, and Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, were of the crisped hair 
and the thick lip. 

No doubt an African soil is capa- 
ble of producing men. It has been 
rich in such productions, and its 
capabilities are not exhausted. Paul 
chose for his travelling companion 
and his intimate friend, an African; 
Paul’s Master chose that some of 
the first and brightest ornaments, 


| wear the crown? 
|act, done at such a time, be passed 
iby and forgotten ? 
| rica shall yet- come up in remem- 
| brance before her King, and she 


2, 


|and most efficient agents and teach- 
'ers of the early christian church, 
| should be men of the same kindred 
and color. Yea, thessuffering Jesus 
chose that he who should perform 
for him the last act of kindness on 
earth, who should bear with him 
his cross up the hill of Calvary, 
should be an African. Oh! is 


| there not a deep significance here! 
“+ 
Poor Africa was allowed to bear 


the cross; and heavily, indeed, 
from century to century, has she 
borne the cross. But shall she not 
Shall that humble 


No! poor Af- 


shall be rewarded double for al! her 
sorrows. H. R. 


(From the Colonization Herald.) 


African Nationality. 


Apvices received at this office 
state that a treaty of amity, com- 
merce and navigation was signed 
on the 29th May last, in London, 
by Gerard Ralston, Esq., as Plenipo- 
tentiary pro hac vice of the Liberian 


Republic, and the Chevalier De 
Colquhoun, Plenipotentiary of the 
Hanseatic League Republics of 
Lubec, Hamburg, and Bremen. The 
treaty is similar to the one made 
with Great Britain. The indepen- | 
dence of Liberia is now acknowledg- | 
ed by the eight Governments, of Great | 
Britain, France, Prussia, Belgium, | 
Brazil, Lubec, Hamburg and Brem.- | 
en, and Mr. Ralston expresses the 
confident hope that before many 
months have expired, the same act | 
will have been followed by two| 
more European Powers. 

It is a mortifymg circumstance | 
that the United States have not yet | 
formally recognized the nationality | 


of Liberia; appeals have been made 


to our government having this object 
| 


in view ; but always without success. 


The principle involved in the 
question touching this matier is an 
important one, and if it be true as 
has been stated by high authority, 
that “it is no less the duty than it is 
the pleasure of the government of 
the United Statesto recognize the na- 
tionality ofa people which haveshown 
themselves able to maintain their 
independence ;” then there can be 
no question as to what our charac- 
ter for consistency demands, but this 
question is important, not only on 
the score of trade, but also for con- 
siderations of higher moment. Our 
country owes a heavy debt to the 
black race; it owes (in gratitude to 
God) something to the unenlighten- 
ed, whosoever they are, and whatso- 
ever they may be. 

The people founding the rising 
Republic of Liberia went out from 
our midst and are there prepetuating 
the wise form of government, the 
same institutions and the Christian 
religion taught them in this country. 

They have conducted themselves 
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eee 


, and are entitled to be treated 
with more courtesy and respect than 
they have hitherto been. Our 
ernment should at an early day 
justice to that of Liberia. Our 
terest as well as our feelings ought 
to tea It 
is progressive in the highest degree, 
and if encouraged and aided by an 
acknowledgment of her indepen- 
dence by the proper American au- 


vov- 
do 
Inh- 


ch us to adopt this policy. 
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thority, the establishment of a line 
of steamers from our country, and 
the expenditure of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars in the opening and 
construction of roads in the inte- 
rior to facilitate commercial inter- 
course with the natives, American 
mercantile interests would be indefi- 


nitely extended, with the benign 


influences of civilization and Chris- 
tianity attending them. 





[From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin.]} 
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Commercial Relations with Africa. 


Arrican Colonization is no lon- 
ger a problem to be solved; it is a 
positive verity; a demonstrative re- 
ality. The experiment has 
practically and effectually tried, and 
the result has been unmistakably 
successful. the 
English established a settlement at 
Sierra Leone, mainly for commer- 
purposes. It continued with 
various mutations, struggling with 
innumerable difficulties, but never 
coming up to the expectations of its 
projectors ; 
of colonization it has proved to be 
a failure. The grand mistake was 
making it a colony of white men 
blacks. It was always 
the natives with 
distrust and jealousy, and the colo- 
the 
sympathy, confidence or co-opera- 
tion of any of the native tribes. 

The colony of Liberia, established 
by the philanthropic exertions and 


been 


Some years ago 


cial 


considered as a scheme 


instead of 


looked upon by 


nists were never al.le to obtain 


liberal benefactions of the peuple of 


the United States, on the other hand 
is in the full tide 
periment. 
with an organic government adapted 
to the-native wants and circumstan- 


of successful ex- 


It is an infant Republic, | 


ces of the people; weak and de-| 


pendent to be sure, but its sover- 


eignty and independence recogni- | 


zed and guranteed by the whole of 


Christendom. The success of the 


Republic of Liberia demonstrates an 
interesting truth, that such a thing 
as African nationality is not a mere 
chimerical idea, to be entertained by 
enthusiasts and zealots, but a dis- 
tinct substantive fact, and that the 
aggregations of the nomadic people 
of Africa who organized communi- 
ties under fixed rules of government, 
is entirely practicable. Viewing it 
as an experimental effort to civilize 
and Christianize the natives of Af- 
rica, and to improve their political 
and social condition, the coloniza- 
lion system, as adopted by the peo- 
ple of the United States, has been 
eminently It might 
have been more so, and greater re- 
sults might have been accomplished. 
—Circumstances have interposed 
which restricted the sphere of action, 
and which have impaired the use- 
fulness of this agency to improve 
the condition of mankind, consid- 
ered in its degree and extent. 
Liberia, as every one knows, is a 
settlement on the coast of Western 
Africa; its increase of country has 
been coastwise, and not running 
back into the interior. It has all 
the physical features and phenome- 
na of the coast that are to be noticed 
on the shores of the two great 
oceans in both hemispheres. A 
belt of low country, generally un- 
productive, sparsely populated, and 


successful. 
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subject to malarious influences, 
characterize the coast of Africa, as 
all other divisions of the globe. In 
a degree the colony has been isola- 
ted, and for want of roads and other 
causes shut out from communication 
with the interior. This has been a 
serious drawback to the wealth and 
prosperity of the colony, for Liberia 
like our own states on the seaboard, 
must have a back country to sustain 
it. 

Yet under all these disadvantages, 
the infant Republic of Liberia has 
been able to sustain a remunerating 
commerce. The people have pro- 
ved themselves to be capable of self- 
government, refuting a_ postulate 
which some political economists 
deny even tothe white race. They 
are unlike the Sierra Leone Colonists, 
entirely colored people; and for 
reasons before assigned, very little 
if any mixed with the native races, 
They are a religious, moral, industri- 
ous and even enterprising people; 
and by the able administration of 
their government, and the good 
conduct of the colonists, they have 
secured the respect and protection 
of the civilized States of the world. 

The commerce of Liberia, as we 
have before remarked, even in its 
present normal state, is important. 
The products of the country find a 
market every where. The palm oil 
so generally used for lubricating 
machinery, is indigenous to the 
country; by proper machinery it 


can be extracted from the native 
nut in the greatest profusion. Ivory 
is an important item of commerce, 
and so are all the delicate dye woods, 
with which the forests abound. But 
the great staple of the country is 
coffee, which grows even under 
their rude culture most luxuriantly, 
and which is of superior quality. | 

The design now is to enhance 
and make more available all these 
advantages, and to develope resour- 
ces which are within reach, by open- 
ing a communication with the inte- 
rior of Western Africa, and estab- 
lishing colonies of colored people 
from the United States on the high- 
lands: in other words, to give a back 
country to Liberia. 

The project is entirely practicable. 
From the partial explorations already 
made, itis well ascertained that the 
highlands of Western Africa, bor- 
dering on the valley and waters of 
the Niger, is a fertile and productive 
country, the forest growth is prolific 
and valuable; cattle of every kind 
are common, and the people physi 
cally and mentally, are of a far su- 
perior race to those on the coast. 
It is then not only a moral duty to 
christianize these people, so suscep 


| tible and docile as they are believed 
| to be, but it becomes a question of 
|interest; of expediency and policy, 
/10 open communication with them, 
| so that we might participate in what 


is destined to be a most valuable 


| trade. 


eee 
Extract from a letter from Hon. S. A. Benson, 
PRESIDENT ELECT OY LIBERIA. 


Bucuanan, June 4, 1855. 

Dear Sir:—Our public affairs are 
moving on with their wonted regu- 
larity and healthiness. I take pleas- 
ure in informing you that I have 
been elected to the Chief Magistra- 
cy of this Republic, by a large ma- 
jority. [ feel impressed beyond | 


expression in view of the responsi- 
ble position in which I have been 
placed by the snffrages of my fel- 


low citizens. I feel that much, very 
much, depends upon the proper ad- 
ministration of affairs now and con- 
sequently the future success of Li- 
beria. If Liberia fails I fear it wills 
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be centuries before our race will re- 
cover from the evil effects. It is 
however gratifying to me \o be able 
to say that a majority of Liberia’s cit- 
izens are patriots in whom I can 
confide, so far as human instrumen- 


tality is concerned. This I know 
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from long acquaintance with them, 
and hence feel encouraged to take 
hold and do the best I can in the fear 
of God. 
Your most obt. servant, 
STEPHEN A. Benson. 





Exploration of the Tschadda. 


The laws which regulate the 
spread of civilization over the globe 
are singular. A continent undream- 
ed of by Ptolemy and Pliny is now 
contending for the hegemony of civ- 
ilization, not with Rome itself, but 
with Rome’s remotest province ; 
while countries hardly more than a 
day’s journey by railroad from Africa 
and Numidia, once the most popu- 
Jous portions of the empire, are still 
dreaded as the abodes of certain 
death to all civilized intruders. Ifa 


very probable account is to be be- 


lieved, the continent of Africa was 
circumnavigated before Rome was 
built; yet the interior of Africa 
promises to remain a wilderness long 
after the locomotive shall have trav- 
elled from Fond du Lac te the Falls 
of St Anthony, and furnaces and 


forges have reflected the image of 


their tall chimneys from the bosom 
of the Salt Lake. 

Yet the undertow which is to take 
these forgotten lands into the sphere 
of action has at least set in, and is 
now gaining greatly in velocity. In 
1805 Mungo Park left the Gambia, 
with thirty-eight Europeans, to veri- 
fy the conjectured identity of the Jo- 
liba, as seen at Timbuctoo, with the 
(Juarra. 
pedition reached the Niger at Lazo, 
and this remnant, with their gallant 


commander, succumbed to the pre- | 


vailing diseases or perished on the 
river. 


go, then supposed to be the 


of the Niger; of this party 


mouth 


but one 


Only seven men ofthe ex- | 


In 1816 Capt. Tucker un- | 
dertook an expedition to the Con-| 


| this 


man returned alive. In 1832 and 
33 the Liverpool expedition, con- 
ducted by the brothers Lander, lost 
forty Europeans out of forty-nine ; 
and Buxton’s expedition in 1842 
started with one hundred and forty- 
two whites, and returned with forty- 
two. 

Since that time the fruits of man- 
ifold efforts of civilization came to 
maturity. It is indeed astonishing 
to reflect upon the discoveries and 
improvements in naval architecture, 
in physilegical and chemical studies 
necessary to enable Europeans to 
explore these portions of the world. 
South America, and especially Peru, 
had to be thoroughly known and its 
natural resources Jaid bare; for the 
quinine there gathered appears to be 
an indispensable necessary to sus- 
tain Caucasian life in these cli- 
mates. Steam navigation had not 
only to be discovered, but iron sub- 
stituted for wood as a material, and 
the screw propeller for the paddle- 
wheel. 

The occasion which led to the 
starting of the last expedition was 
given by Dr. Barth, perhaps the lead- 
ing name among the geographical 
explorers of the day. Before enter- 
ing upon his perilous journey to 
Timbuctoo, this intrepid traveller 
undertook a trip to the southern 
shores of Lake Tschad, in the course 
of which he crossed a large river 
flowing westward, which he rightly 
conjectured to be the Tschadda, an 
eastern tributary of the Niger. When 
information reached the For- 
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eign Department, Lord Clarendon || fallen ill, was left behind, and his 
proposed to the admiralty to send a|| place supplied by Mr. May, a volun- 
steamer up the Tschadda from its|\teer from the British ship the 
mouth, in order to settle this ques- || ‘‘ Crane.” 

tion, and, if possible, to effect a|| After an absence of four months 
communication with Dr. Barth and || the Pleiad returned to Fernando Po, 
Vogel, the explorers by land. It|| without the loss of a single man; 
happened that im 1852 a Mr. Me- | and on the 12th of February last, Dr. 
Gregor Laird had offered to furnish | Barkie, in good health, submitted 
a steamer fur the exploration of one | his report to the Geographical So- 
of the African rivers. His plan was || cietyof London. The geographical 
now accepted. The government) results are not reported by the En- 
agreed to contribute five thousand || glish journals; but the Tschadda was 
pounds, and Mr. Laird undertook to || explored and surveyed for two hun- 
construct a screw steamer of two || dred and fifty miles beyond the high- 
huudred and fifty-five tons, which | est point reached by Allen and Old- 





was to make fifteen knots an hour, 
wnd bear all the expenses of the trip, 
besides conveying a number of gov- 
ernment officers as passengers. As 
the natives could not be expected to 


appreciate or understand the objects | 
of a purely scientific expedition, the | 


incitement of traflic was adopted as 
a means of facilitating intercourse 
with the chiefs. 

Captain Berroft was the first 
choice of the government, or direct- 
ing head of the expedition. Duringa 
residence of twenty-two years at Fer- 
nando Po, he had done more, per- 
haps, than any other European for 
the civilization of these regions. 
Unfortunately death removed him 
irom the scene of action in the midst 
of the most industrious preparations. 
The two other appointees were Dr., 
Barkie of the royal navy, and Dr. 
Bleek, a German philologist. They 


‘field in 1832. 

What has created the greatest sen- 
sation is, the unprecedented good 
fortune by which every European 
who joined the expedition returned 
in safety. It is ascribed in a great 
measure to the construction of the 
vessel, the first screw steamer ever 

applied to purposes of exploration. 
She is built on the model of the fa- 
mous yacht America, comparatively 
broad and short, measuring one hun- 
dred feet in length, and twenty-four 
in breadth, which facilitates her 
_movements in the short turns of a 
river channel. By taking out her 
‘screw she may be converted into a 
|fast-sailing schooner. Her great 
| extent of stowage enables her to carry 
| fuel for the whole voyage, and dis- 
pense with taking in green wood 
‘on the banks, in obtaining which 
idisease is generally contracted. 











went on board of Mr. Laird’s steam- } 


| Of still greater importance were the 


er, the * Pleiad,” in May of last || plentiful use of quinine, both as 4 
year, and sailed from Liverpool to | preventive and as a cure; the reg- 


Sierra Leone, where the greatest part 


of their European crew were ex- ! 


changed for Kroomen, who were | 
employed as sailors, and for such in- || 
terpreters as could be obtained of} 
the various dialects. On the 8th of | 
July they set sail for Fernando Po, | 
with sixty-six men, twelve of them | 
Europeans. Dr. Bleek, who —_ 
20 


ular application of Burnet’s “ dis- 
infecting fluid;” the precautions 
taken against a gathering of bilge 
water; the cleaning of the deck by 
scraping instead of scouring; and 
the practice of boiling water before 
suffering itto bedrank. Fortunately, 
also, the river was entered at the mo- 
mentits waters were rising, aud when 


/ 
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the generation of miasmata was com- 
paratively inconsiderable. 

It is thus clearly shown that an 
expedition discreetly and ably con- 
ducted may safely trace the great ar- 
teries of the African continent. 
The veil which has so long rested 
upon the interior of that vast region 
may now be raised, and the judi- 
cious expenditure of a few thousands 
may reduce the unknown portions 
to the void between the heads of 
Niger and Indian Ocean. 

The expedition did not meet with 
Dr. Barth; but Dr. Barth has since 
retraced his footsteps to the Tschad- 
da and heard news of them from the 
natives, and the information com- 
municated by him was the first in- 
telligence of the expedition which 


reached the heme country. The 
most remarkable features in Dr. 


Barth’s narration is the great popu- 


Jos. M. Harden. 


state of barbaric cultivation eve 


[From the Home and Foreign Journal. ]} 
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lousness of the country and the high 
ry- 
where displayed. He uses the word 
fleet in speaking of the trading ves- 
sels he met with onthe river. It 
strange how uniform are all the pro- 
ductions of human effort.. The civ- 
ilization we receive by tradition 
would be, in innumerable respects, 
the same if that tradition had never 
been. In these secluded wilds, hav- 
ing not a thread of communication 
with the European world from 
Lesostin downward, we find human 
affairs arranged on substantially the 
same plan as among ourselves. War 
and peace, government and subjec- 
tion, trade and traffic, tilth and hand- 
icraft, all communicate by the same 
hinges as if the seven wise men of 
Greece had set in council over them. 


— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
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Letters from Rey. Jos. M. Harden, and Rev, T. J. Bowen. 


I have since my last communica- 
tion paid numerous visits to the 
surrounding tribes, for the purpose 
of carrying the gospel to them, and 
I would only say that 1 have often 
heard of them with the hearing of 
the ear, but now my eyes have seen 
that their situation is indeed de- 
plorable. One of the times that I 
visited them (or rather two of the 
times) was during what they call 
their big play, and of which I will 
try to give you a faint description. 
They were dressed in as costly ap- 
parel as they could afford, being of 
a kind of calico called satin stripe. 
Beads of various descriptions, leop- 
ard’s teeth, with silver rings and 
bands, having caps and other arti 
cles made of green palm leaves, 
giving them an appearance con- 
siderably like the American Indians. 
In the exercises they beat their 


drums and tortoise shells, and sung. 


their unmeaning songs, while the 
reater part danced to the music. 
There were old men and women 
who, from their silvery hair, I would 
judge to be at least 90 or 100 years 
old, trying to dance as wel! as they 
could. After they had danced a 
long time, one of them got upon a 
rock and called for the devil, which 
they call big father, but he is noth- 
ing more than a mere man dis- 
guised, which they will acknowl- 
edge to you in confidence, and tell 
you that they are obliged to make 
use of such meats to keep the wo- 
|men in subjection. After they had 
cried aloud some time, and their 
God seemed to be on a journey, or 
was asleep and must needs be 
awaked. The old king then ob- 
tained a pitcher of water, some of, 
which he drank, and then poured 
the balance out on the ground asa 
| peace offering to the devil.—The 


o 
5 














man upon the rock cried again with 
a loud his i 
Father, | beseech thee, hear 
once more. The devil then answered 
him, and the women being stationed 


voice In ngeuage : 


me 


or seated on the ground in a row of 


about 100, were told by one of the 
head men that the devil was coming. 
The poor creatures smote their 
hands together in agony, seeming 
greatly terrified. The devil theu 
passed through the town secluded 
from view, and went to the devil 
bush After the men returned, 
they carried about 10 
boiled rice, and about one barrel of 
soup and meat together, which they 
told the women that the devil had 
to eat at one meal, but the truth is, 
the men themselves The 
next day was the last day of their 
play, or the day in which they re- 
ceive men and boys into the devil’s 
church. They had a new house, 
all hung with curtains of satin stripe, 
blue baft, taffitee and other articles, 
but no one was admitted into that 
house but those who had joined the 
devil’s church. Now those who 
had lately been initiated were 
dressed in military uniform, with 
chains of costly beads and leopard’s 
teeth around their necks; and some 
of them being princes, were borne 
on the shoulders of men in chairs, 
covered with leopard skins, while 
the drums were beating and the 
muskets were firing; in this way 
the procession moved along, until 


ate if. 


they got before the devil’s chapel, if 


I may so call it. Here the people 
danced and shouted, and prostrated 
themselves before the princes, and 
the women brought their gifts and 
cast them at their feet. Afterward 
they carried them into the chapel 
and I] came away. This is a true 
picture of heathenism in this part of 
Liberia, and God alone can provide 
the means of bringing them cut of 
it. 


bushels of 


| aud most 


Leiter from Rev. T. J. Bowen. 


March 2Ist, A. M.—Yesterday 
afiernoon | went to Bromley’s town, 
and preached to about 25 natives, 
imcluding the king; they were re- 
markably attentive to what | was 
saying tothem. I dwelt principally 
upon the lost state of man by na- 
ture; when I had done, the king 
thanked me for talking to them, and 
I came away highly gratified, but 
could not help sorrowing and re- 
joicing alternately. Wall you not 
pray earnestly for the time to come 
when Ethiopia shal] stretch forth 
her hands unto Ged. 

Letter from Rev. T. J. Bowen. 

The hearts of the brethren in all 
parts’ of the South may well be 
stirred at the statements of our mis- 
sionary, at contained in the subse- 
quent letter. Brother Bowen had 
just returned from a tour to the 
great city of Illorrin—a city, as he 
informs us, larger than any he has 
ever seen, excepting London, and 
the lines below were penned upon 
his arrival at jaye. He says, wri- 
ting May 12th, 

i had not intended to visit Morrin 
for6 or 8 mouths to come. The 
project was suddenly conceived 
and immediately carried into execu- 
tion with the entire approbation of 
brother Clark. We now see that I 
went precisely atthe right time— 
just as wars had ceased in Yoruba 
and Nufi, and the people are pleased 
with peace; just when I might 
meet with intelligent Arabs, who 
spoke favorably of our character.— 
One of them in particular met me, 
all christian as [ was, as though I 
had been his brother, kissed my 
hand, came to see me daily while I 
was kept close, and advised me, if 
Iilorrin should reject me, to go to 


| Iseh, a civilized city as large as Ii- 


lorrin, six days to the east. Six 
days further is Awwaw, the largest 
powerful city in Africa. 

I have seen much, and have re- 
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turned with enlarged views and 
feelings. If it can be so, I beg the 
Board to send me at once to [Illor- 
rin. Two or three others should 
come out immediately for the same 
place. Atleast one of these should 
be a middle-aged man of great abil- 
ities, mental discipline, experience, 
discretion and christian maturity— 
one of your very best men. I trust 
we are now about to lay the founda- 
tion of a mighty work in Central 
Africa. 

A discreet and active black man 
should be stationed at Lagos; two 
men should occupy Ijaye, and 
brother Clark should have a col- 
league at Ogbomishaw. 

This vast country is now at peace 
for the first time in several genera- 
tions. The Lord, by the scourge of 
war has rebuked many nations. All 
the roads are said to be perfectly 
safe. Even the robbers on 
desert have committed no outrages 
for several years, as I was told by a 
resident in Fezzan. A few months 
ago a letter sent at venture by Eu- 
ropeans in Tripoli, arrived safely at 
Lagos, having passed from hand to 
hand across the continent. 

A more lovely country than this 
can scarcely be found on the globe. 
Its general character is that of an 
undulating prairie, adorned with 
scattering trees. The ascent from 
the sea is scarcely discernable, Ab- 


beokuta has an elevation of 587 ft., | 


the plain at Ijaye, 957 ft., and that 
at Ogbomeshaw, perhaps 1,500 ft., 
though I made no observations. It 
does not seem to be a mountainous 
country, yet when we ascend a 


the 


(October, 


mountain in any part of the interior 
we see others all round us, some 
solitary, others in groups of three or 
four, and others in short chains. 
They rise abruptly from the undula- 
ting table lands. The scenery is 
very beautiful! 
| I have no longer a doubt as to 
the healthiness of the interior. The 
air is dry and the nights warm. 
Brother Clark at Ogbomeshaw, and 
myself at Illorrin, both experienced 
an improvement of health. Mis- 
sionaries nearer the coast may here 
find a place to regain their vigor 
without losing time to go home, and 
incurring the dangers of re-acclima- 
tion as I did on my return to Africa. 
The Fulahs, the people ef Nuf, 
Hausa and Kaniké, whom I met, 
are more intelligent and civilized 
than Texpected. Most of them de- 
sire missionaries, though they know 
our doctrine and designs. The en- 
ergetic spirit of change which per- 
vaded other parts of the globe has 
come hitheralso. The whole seems 
to be approaching a great social 
‘revolution. Now is the time for 
missions. Here is a field which a 
|man should sell all that he has to 
|purchase. Sell your law books, 
| sell your drugs, or bring them over, 
sell all your aspirations, renounce 
_yourself and everything else that is 
‘not saleable, and come. Little do 
/you now think perhaps what things 
your own eyes may yet see in Cen- 
|tral Africa, Were I in your place, 
| I feel very certain that a seven fold 
|cord would not be able to bind me. 
| And what would Paul do if he were 
| there? 





(From the Christian Advocate, New York.] 
The African Race.—Its condition and destiny. 


the 
ad- 


Tue deplorable condition of 
negro inhabitants of Africa is 


mitted on all hands. But it is 
only deplorable, it is hopeless, un- 


not | 


less new life can be infused by colo- 
‘nization. After the lapse of thous- 
ands of years, there has not only 
| been no social, political, or moral 
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advancement among the native 
tribes of the African continent, but 
there has been no movement toward 
such improvement. No thought of 
reform seems to have thrilled the 
paralytic soul—no reaction against 
tyranny seems even to have been 
felt in the heart of the people.— 
Tyranny there produces only de- 
spair, and despair only begets stupor. 
It is not to be hoped that Africa 
will be regenerated by spontaneous 
effort: ‘‘the whole head is sick, the 
whole heart is faint; from the sole 
of the foot even unto the head, 
there is no soundness in it, but 
wouncs and bruises, and putrifying 
sores.” 
spot upon which the work of re- 
construction can be commenced. 
Even if a moral lever could be 


found, and able arms to wield it, 
there is no place in the African 
heart which might serve for a ful- 
crum, working on which the op- 


pressive mass of superstition and 
wicked habits might haply be thrown 
down. The whole intellectual or- 


ganization is shattered; the moral || 


is destroyed. There is no hope but 
in colonization and the gospel. 

We do not mean to say that the 
African race is in these respects 
different from other heathen and 
barbarous nations. Their condition 
the result of circumstances, 
which elsewhere have been as fatal- 
ly Operative upon other races as in 


is 


Afnea they have upon the negro. | 


my 


We only say that, so far as anything | 
is to be hoped from themselves, | 
their condition is final, irremedi- | 
It is beyond reaction; it is} 


able. 
collapsed. 


Where are colonists to go from ? | 
There can be but one answer to the | 
question: they must go from the | 


United States. The colonists must 
be of the same race, or they will 
not save, but destroy. The fate of 
the North American Indians is an 
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illustration of this certainty. Not- 
withstanding the sympathy of the 
whole American people, the zeal of 
American christianity, the perse- 
vering efforts of the American gov- 
ernment, and the exceedingly favor- 
able circumstances under which the 
experiment of civilizing our séva- 
ges has been made, not a nation or 
tribe has yet been saved, and all 
that has been effected has been 
through intermixture of race. This 
intermixture is, however, barred by 
prejudices of race and color, and 
the Indians remaining distinct from 
us melt away like frost before the 
sun. | 

Moreover, the climate of Africa 
will not permit white colonization 
to any important extent. The mere 
fact that it has not been occupied 
by the whites is evidence of this. If 
it could have been thus occupied, 
Europe would long since have 
emptied her redundant population 
on its shores. 

But the colonists must themselves 
be civilized and christianized, More- 
over, they must be familiar with the 

principles of républican govern- 
| ment. 

The history of the world shows 
that colomies must be democratic or 
worthless. Monarchies are not 
suited for new lands. A looser and 
freer organization is necessary to 
permit the individual enterprise, the 
aggregate of which is success, 
Again: monarchies among civilized 
nations can only exist where a 
crowded population makes many 
dependent upon the state for em- 
ployment and subsistence. In a 
new country, where all are equally 
provided for, the domination of one, 
except through the force of person- 
al qualities, is impossible, unless, 
indeed, the colony be a mere trans- 
fer of a mass of people from a mon- 
archial country, carrying with them 


| their princes and priests, their cus- 
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toms and laws, their prejudices and 
fashions; in short, merely changing 
their place on the map of the world. 
Such a colony would never expand. 
[ts very nature would be conserva- 
It would have 
It would 


tive, not aggressive. 
to resist, not to subdue. 
languish and die, 

The colonists must 
people. They must not only ac- 
knowledge the great truths of reli- 
gion, but they must be under the 
nristianity. 


be christian 


influences of ec 


moral 

They must be just ai volent; 
they must know their mission, and 
feel it vir- 
tue, reproving by their conduct the 
vice of the natives s well as by 
their words. The Afric 
tabght by example the 
and advant 
of benevoleuce, of continence— 
Without this it will to 
teach him the advantage of labor, 
and the use of tools. This will be 
only to give power to the savage in 


d bens 


They must be men of 


in must be 
possibility 
ve of truth of honesty 


be useless 


heart; to increase the strength of 
the cruel; to widen the area of en- 
joyment for brutal appetite; to make 
civilization minister (o sin. 

Our own colored population fur- 
nishes the very peopie want d tor 
African Colonization. W oO not 


mean that all of them are prepared 
for this great and glorious mission ; 
but very many of them are, and 
many more are preparing 
That the colored population of the 
United States, viewed as a whole, 
are in a state of civilization, not 
only superior to that of the natives 
of Africa, but even to that of the 
peasantry of the great part of Eu- 
rope, is beyond controversy. This 
has been a of slavery —the 
providential goud out of the bitter 
evil. It is impossible to gainsay 
this. The very the 
abolitionists, when dwelling upon 
the horrors of slavery to a now re- 
fined and christian admit 


ior tit. 


result 


arguments of 


peopie, 
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this. In how have this people been 
thus refined and christianized? Not 
by abolitionists, but by masters; not 
by freedom, but by slavery. The 
invasion of Judea by the 
was selfish and wicked; the slavery 


of the captive people was cruel; 


Assyrians 


but it cured them of idolatry, No 
thanks to Nebuchadnezzar, but 
much to God. 

The negroes have been civilized 


truction, observa- 


the hi 


by imitation, in 
tion. Children, born in 
of a highly civilized master, reared 
re- 


use 


under the eye of a refined and 


ligious mistress, must necessarily 
themselves be civilized, and most 
probably would be religious. The 


interests of the owners must prompt 
them to teach their servants both 
moralsand manners. Noone would 
wish to be surrounded by depraved, 
or ministered to by savage servants. 
yn of Jesus sheds its hal- 
conduct of 


The religi 
lowed influence over th 


masters as well as other men, and 
teaching them to remember that 
they too have a master in heaven 
and bidding them to “forbear 


threatening,” but conducting them- 


selves with equity an kindness to- 


ward their dependents, produces 


its fruit both in the life of the owner 
and the owned. It is unquestion- 
able, that to a very large extent, the 
owners of siaves in this country are 
humane in their conduct toward 
them, and reaily desirous of their 
spiritual good. While the State 
iaws are barbarous, individual ac- 
tion is kind, and the whole race is 


advancing in knowledge and piety, 


notwithstanding the difficalti of 
slavery. We err much in our esti- 
mate of the moral condition of the 


slaves if we infer it from the sup- 
posed genecal application of the 
Strict letter State them. 
The law may forbid them the knowl- 
edge of letters, yet they are taught 
to read with impunity, for they may 


of laws to 
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not testify against their master or 
mistress should either of them see 
fit to disregard the law. In _ the 
matter of marriage, the slaves, for 
the most part, are taught to regard 
it as a holy and binding ordinance. 
Married ladies in the south are not 
more indifferent to the presence of 
adultery and license than their sis- 


ters in the north. Wherever an | 


American woman resides in the 
mansion, decency will be the law of 
the estate. To our personal knowl- 
edge, ladies in the south do take ex- 
traordinary pains to inculcate upon 
their slaves right views of marriage. 
We are acquainted with a lady in 
South Carolina, a member of the 
Episcopal Church, who is so anxi- 
ous on this point, that in order to 
invest the ceremony of marriage 
with all possible solemnity, she has 
the rite performed in her parlor, and 
always by the bishop of the diocese. 
The system of slavery is not in har- 
mony with the law of marriage; but 
individuals, and vast numbers of 
them, exert all their authority and 
influence to counteract the evil ten- 
dency of the system in this respect. 
All authentic information from the 
south determines to one conclusion, 
that the labering\ population there 
are largely under the influence of 
civilization and religion. 

But we do not look immediately 
to the slave population for the sup- 
ply of colonists to Africa. How- 
ever prepared in many respects they 
nm be to be actors in this grand 
missionary enterprise, they lack 
that habit of self-reliance which is 
necessary for colonists. They can- 
not have the foresight and prudence 
necessary to the exigencies of a 
state so nevel, and for which they 
have never beentrained. Individu- 
al slaves may be found equal to 
these circumstances but we cannot 
expect itas a general or ordinary 


thi ig. 





But the free colored people of 
the country are under no such dis- 
advantage. 

Of all people on earth these are 
the most slandered. Our long resi- 
dence in Baltimore, where we be- 
lieve there are more of them in pro- 
portion to the population than in 
any other city, has made us well ac- 
quainted with their character and 
condition: and in spite of all the 
evil that has been spoken and writ- 
ten about them, we declare them to 
be, in all respects, a people supe- 
rior to their condition. Of course 
we do not include them all in this 
/opinion, but speak of them as a 
class. Let any one take his stand 
near one of their churches and ob- 
serve the dress and deportment of 
the congregation ; let him enter the 
church built with their money, and 
listen to the preacher supported by 
their voluntary contributions. Let 
him mark their countenances, and 
listen to their hymns and prayers, 
and then say whether these are not 
a civilized and christian people. 
Let him go into their houses, many 
of which are their own property, no- 
tice their furniture, observe their 
children, and all the management of 
the family, and surely he will go 
away without much commiseration 
for their inferiority. 

Among these people there is a 
desire for knowledge and the means 
‘to gratify it. Many of them read 
much and think much, and among 
them are to be found men every 
way equal to all that may be de- 
manded of them in any situation to 
which they may be called. As a 
mark of their general condition too, 
we may observe that they are emi- 
nently sober and peaceful. Though 
forming so large a part of the la- 
| boring population, they give no 
disquiet to the citizens. Nobody 
| dreams of a riot or mob of colqred 
| people. However excited by threat- 
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ened legislation, they never think 
of violence nor even of physical de- 
monstrations. It may be said that 
it would be unwise to act otherwise. 
Granted ; but it is a mark of civili- 
zation to act wisely. 

This class of people is continually 
improving. The civilization of the 
father educates the child, and early 
opportunity gives him an advantage 
over the father. Again this class is 
swollen by continual additions from 
the dense ranks of the slaves, of the 
very best of that class; for freedom | 
is the common reward of moral ex- 
cellence or unusual industry. 

To a great extent the free colored | 
people of Maryland, and we may | 
say of the whole south, are untainted | 
with the foolish aspirations for so- | 


—— 


cial and political equality with the 
whites, which exerts so baneful an 
effect upon them at the north. They 
have never entered upon the ruinous 
struggle against the inexorable ne- 
cessities of their present state, which 
so frets and demoralizes their breth- 
ren in the nerthern states Though 
far from satisfied with their condi- 
tion as the ultimate attainment of 
their race, they are aware of its 
present advantages, and are content 
to improve them. We have great 
hopes of these people. We look to 
them as God’s army for the subju- 


| gation of Africa to the law of Christ. 


Should they emigrate to Africa, 
and when? We may discuss these 
questions hereafter. 
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NO. IV.--THS 

Mr. Townsend and Mr. Crowther || 
found no difficulty in getting their 
houses built; for the women, who in| 
that country do all the heavy work, 
came forward in such numbers that 
they had to apply to the chiefs to dts- 
perse them. The chiefs were as- 
tonished to see the women eager for 
work, for the first time in their lives ; 
and lifting up their hands exelaim- 
ed, “God is great, white men have 
sense !” They appear to have 
thought that the missionaries used 
some magical power over their 
minds. 

Chiefs and people would spend 
hours in looking on. The walls 
were made like their own, the roofs 
too, were thatched like theirs with 
grass; but the glass windows, and 


lofty doors, were strange sights in || 


Abbeokuta. The boards were from 
the woods, sawn by the men from 
Sierra Leone ; the nails were of na- 
tive jron, and made in the town. 
The people were greatly delighted 
with the pickaxes, and they won- 


| the common arts of life. 


} 


WORK BEGUN. 
dered, that they themselves had not 


| thought of inventing such things, of- 


ten exclaiming, “Ah, white men fore- 
see everything.” 

They were in total ignorance of 
- There was 
an amusing instance of this shortly 
afterwards. Mr. Crowther had pro- 
cured a cart from Sierra Leone, but 
unfortunately the body of it was 
found to he too heavy to be carried 
| through the forests and swamps, so 
| it was left at Badagry ; but the shafis 
and wheels were conveyed to Ab- 
/beokuta, where they excited the 
greatest astonishment. Not only 
children, but crowds of grown up 
people came into Mr. Crowther’s 
'yard, and were delighted with draw- 
ing each other round and round iv, 
seated upon planks laid across the 
| shafts. 

The missionaries lost no time in 
beginning toteachthe people. Mr. 
Townsend could not speak Yornban 
| well enough to preach in that lan- 


 susge. so Andrew Wilhelm was his 
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interpreter, while Mr. Crowther | 
preached to the people in their na- 
tive tongue im another part of the 
town. You remember that Andrew 
Wilhelm was sent to Abbeokuta | 
three years before as native teacher. 
He had been the means of doing 
good to many during this time, and | 
both on week days and on the Sab- | 
bath took every opportunity of teach- 
ing the glad tidings of God’s mercy | 
to sinners. 
The news of Mr. Crowther’s and | 
Mr. Townsend’s arrival at Abbeo- 
kuta soon spread far and near, and 
messengers were sent from towns of 
the distance of three days’ journey, | 
to inquire if it was really true that a 
white man and his wife were living | 
there. 
The hearts of the missionaries | 
were soon cheered by seeing that! 
idolatry was losing its hold on the| 
people’s mind ; it was pleasant, too, 


to see the eagerness with which 
they “‘ pressed to hear the Word of 


God.” Unlike the people at Bada- 
gry, who, you remember, wished to 
be paid for coming to church, they | 
were forcing presents on Mr. Crow- | 


ther and Mr. Townsend. i 


The first converts who were bap- | 


coast to the slave ship. The rest of 
his history you know; his liberation, 
his education at Sierra Leone, his 
visit to England, and his ordination 
as amissionary. But the mother 
and sisters, what became of them ? 
They were purchased and set free by 
one of their kind relations, whe took 
them to reside with him. Many an 


| inquiry did they make for little Adjai, 


that was his heathen name, but al! to 


/no purpose; and they gave up all 


hopes of ever seeing him again. 


| Years passed on, and one day as the 


mother was going to a neighbour- 
ing market she was again kidnapped. 
The poor woman was taken about 


‘from place to place, and exposed 


for sale in the markets, bui she was 
an old woman, and no one cared to 
buy her, so ehe was made a house 
slave. Her mistress seut her out 
one day on a message, and she was 
captured a third time and bronght to 
Abbeokuta, where she lived in hard 
bondage for many years. At last 
her daughters heard of her sad fate, 
and collecting all the money they 
possessed, purchased her, and once 
more she was free. 

As soon as Mr. Crowther arrived 
at Abbeokuta, he inquired for his 


tized were Sierra Leone men, who || mother and sisters, and found that 
had received some religioug instruc- || they were living at the neighbour- 
tions while they were there, but God || ing town of Abaka. He sent to tell 
did not allow his servaats to wait|/them of his arrival, but the news 
long before he gave them other fruit || seemed too good to be true ; like the 
also. Several of the natives, that is, || patriarch Jacob, when he heard that 
those who had never left their own || his own son Joseph was alive, they 
country, cast away their idols, and || believed not for joy. The mother 
confessed their faith in Jesus Christ || set off at once for Abbeokuta, and 
as theirSaviour. Amongthese was | Mr. Crowther gives this account of 
Mr. Crowther’s aged mother, who || the meeting :— 
had learned from her son the way) “Aug. 2ist, 1846.—The text for 
to life eternal. || to-day in the Christian Almanack 
This old woman’s history is very || is, ‘Thou art the helper of the fath- 
touching. Twenty-seven years be-|\erless.’ I have never felt the force 
fore, she had been kidnapped with || of this text more than | did this day, 
her two daughters and her son. as I have to relate that my mother, 
Her son was sodn sold to a differ- | from whom I was torn away about 
ent master, and taken down the | five and twenty years ago, came 
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brother in search of me. 
she trembled. 


wiil 

When 
She could not believe her own € yes. 
We grasped one another, looking at 
each other in silence and great as- 


my 


sne saw me 


tonishment, while the big tears roll- 
ed down her emaciated cheeks. 
She trembled as she held me by the 
hand, and called me by the familiar 
names which I well remember I used 
to be called by my grandmother, who 
has sinee died inslavery. We could 
not say much, but sat still casting 
many an affectionate look at each 
other—a look which violence and 
oppression had long checked—an 
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me, —_— oe tt cat a —— a 


iffection which twenty-five 
had not extinguished. I cannot de- 
scribe my feelings—I had given up 
all hopes ; and now after a separa- 
tion of twenty-five years, without 
any plan or device of mine, we are 
brought together again.” 

You can easily imagine how anx- 
iously and how joyfully Mr. Crow- 
ther would watch the gradual awaken- 
ing to the light of Divine truth in his 
mother’s mind, and what a happy 
day that was when a year and a half 
after, she with others was baptized as 
a believer mm Jesus. 


years 


Five Years Residence in Liberia—Extracts. 
By Dra. J. W. Lucenseet. 


Col. Elijah Johnson. 
Feb. 7th, 1844.—This evening, I heard 
the venerable Elijah Johnson preach in 
The la 


the old gentleman was somewhat broken, 


the Methodist Church. guage of 


but his sermon was characterized by good 
sense, and fervent zeal in the cause of his 
He is one of 


divine Master. seven or 


survivors of the emigrants who 


Africa 


*) } 
Elizabeth, 


eight 


came to in the year 1820, in the 


ship the first vessel sent out 


under the auspices of the American Colo- 


nization Society. In the difficulties and 


dangers that attended 


the colony, he bore his part n »bly, man- 
fully, and with a heroism perhaps surpas- 


He 


of the de- 


sed by none, and equalled by few 


was the friend and companion 


voted and beloved Ashmun ; and in the 


two great victories of the 11th November 


und 2d De ‘ember, 1822, he bore a ‘onspic- 


uous part and boldly and fearlessly main- 


tained his post against the assaults of the 


savage foe. And in all the subsequent 


contests with the unfriendly natives, he 


was among the first to take up arms in 
defence of the colony. In the two great 


expeditions planned and carried out by 


the settlement of 


the brave and self-sacrificineg Buchanan, 
the destruction of the slave factory at 
Little Bassa, and the memorable Gatoomba 
war, Col. Johnson, at the head of a com- 
pany of volunteers, bravely led his follow- 
ers on to victory. In the last named 
attack, as Governor Buchanan states in his 
journal, the stentorian voice of Col. 
Johnson might be heard above every other, 
urging his men forward ; and he might be 
seen encouraging them by his example. 

He has occupied various posts of honor 
and of trust, at different times; and for 
many years he has performed the duties 
of an embassador for Christ, in addition 
to those of a civil and military character. 
He is now considerably advanced in years; 
but he still seems to be active, and devoted, 
in the cause of his God, and of his country. 
I have several times listened with pleasure 
to his accounts of early times ; and, this 
evening, [ was much interested and profit- 
ed while sitting under the sound of his 
voice from the sacred desk. But his race 
is well nigh run ; and ina few more years, 
he and the few other remaining pioneers 
in the early struggles of the colony, will 


have passed away. May the mantle of 
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this modern Elijah fall on some faithful 
Elisha, who may not only prophesy good 
concerning Liberia, but be ready to take an 
active part in promoting her best interests. 
African Tornado 

13th.—Last night I was awakened by 
the sound of ‘ta mighty rushing wind,” 
and the beating of heavy drops of rain on 
the roof and against the windows of my 
dwelling ; as also by the roaring of thun- 
der, and the vivid flashes of lightning 
which, ever and anon, illuminated my 
room: a tornade was sweeping over the 
town ; the first of much consequence that 
The wind 


blew tremendously ; and for about half an 


has occurred since my arrival. 


hour the rain poured down in torrents. I 
again fell asleep ; and when [ awoke this 
morning, the bright orb of day was just 
hills—-a 


Every thing looked re- 


peeping over the eastern most 
lovely morning. 
freshed. Nature seemed to have put on 
one of her sweetest smiles; and the mor- 
birds 


notes of praise to Him who sendeth both 


ning poured forth their richest 
the early and the latter rain. 

Boatswain, a Native Chief. 
18th.—In conversation with Rev. A. D 
Williams, formerly acting Governor of 
the Colony, but for several years past one 
of the ministers of the Liberian Confer- 
ence of the’'M. E. Church, he gave me an 

~ount of a missionary tour which he 
took several years ago into the interior, as 
ar as Bopora, the capital or chief town in 


of 
and who 


the kingdom under the government 
Boatswain, who was then living, 
always manifested a friendly disposition 
towards the colonists, from the time they 
Mr. Williams 
gave me a short history of this powerful 


first landed on this coast. 


native chief, which he received from him- 
self, 
life, he was engaged on board an English 
Having got 
tured of a sea-faring life, he determined to 
settle down, and try his fortune in his 


For several years, during his early 


vessel as a common laborer. 


a 
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influential man ; attributable, perhaps, in 
had 


acquired during his intercourse with civil- 


some measure, to the knowledge he 


ized persons. He got all the followers that 


|he could, and determined to be a king ;— 


‘‘made war’’ with the contiguous tribes, 
and went on conquering and to conquer, 
until he became a great monarch, having 
thousands of subjects ready to obey his 
orders and fight his wars’) Notwithstand- 
ing his knowledge, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of civilized manners and customs, 
and of the English language, he still ad- 


hered with an unconquerable pertinacity 


to the customs and superstitions of his 
fathers ; and although he was willing to 


have his children—the young people— 


taught by missionaries, yet he continued 
’ sell slaves, and murder 


On 


to ‘‘make war,’ 


his fellow creatures. one 


occasion, 
while he was on a visit to Monrovia, with 
most of his principal warriors, his king- 
dom was invaded by one of the Pessah 
tribes, a number of his men taken prison- 
ers, and considerable property destroyed. 
On hearing of this invasion, he immedi- 
ately returned, attacked the inVadeps, took 
about two hundred prisoners, all of whom 


were killed by his order, except two, 


whom he sent back, to tell their people 
that he was ‘‘only playing.’ 
the 


It is natives, 


customary among 
whenever they take prisuners in war, to 
kill all the old people and smal! children— 
all who cannot be sold to slave-traders. 
The rest, both male and female, are gene- 
rally sent to the slave marts on the coast, 
And thus, 


for centuries have the degraded children of 


and sold to regular traders 


Africa been engaged in this abominable 
traffic, which has been the direct cause of 
most of the wars that have so extensively 
prevailed among the native inhabitants of 
this fertile and beautiful country. Oh! 
when will that period arrive when the 
peaceful and elevating influences of Chris- 


tianity shall be felt throughout this benight- 


native country. He soon became a very || ed land ! 








African Flowers. 
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—~— 





Later from Liberia. 


Since the publication of our last num- 
ber, we have received intelligence from 
Liberia, via England, to the 30th July 
last. Underthat date, Mr, Dennis writes: 
«The emigrants by the Cora are doing 
as well as can be expected. Nearly all of 
them have been attacked with 
There have been three deaths, viz: Henry 
Rhea, aged 45 years, Mrs, Ellen Wills, 
aged 31 years, and a child named Zale 
Ross, aged 3 months.’’ The Cora ar- 
rived at Monrovia the 10th June; conse- 


, 


quently, the emigrants had been in Libe- | 


ria nearly two months. 
company were landed at Monrovia. Con- 
sidering that nearly all of them had been 
attacked with the acclimating fever—most 
of them, probably, during the first month 
—the mortality was not large. But we 
greatly regret to hear of the death of 
Henry Rhea, a very promising emigrant 
from Jonesborough, Tenn.; and of Mrs. 
Wills, formerly a servant of F. Brans- 
ford, Esq., of Richmond, Va., who so 
liberally provided for the comfortable set- 
tlement in Liberia of herself and family. 


the fever. | 


Sixty-nine of the | 


Under date of July 4, (by a trading ves- 
sel,) Dr. Roberts writes: ‘* There have 
been four adults and four children died of 
the emigrants under my charge in Mon- 
rovia, since I wrote by the Shirley.’”’ But 
as he neglected to state their names, (by 
an accidental omission, perhaps, as he 
says, ** Enclosed I send you the names of 
such as have died of the Euphrasia’s 
company since my last report per Shir- 
ley,”’) we cannot, at present, relieve the 
anxiety of the friends of the emigrants by 
stating who had died. For the informa- 
tion of all concerned, we endeavor to fur- 
nish our readers with full and correct re- 
ports from Liberia, including the names 
of all emigrants who may die within the 
first six months; but, as our correspon- 
dents sometimes neglect to write as par- 
ticularly as we desire, we cannot always 
furnish particular information—such as 
we know the friends of emigrants wish. 
We hope to receive full reports respecting 
the expeditions by the Euphrasia, the 
General Pierce, and the Cora, which we 
will lay before our readers. 


aed 


Next Expedition to Liberia. 


Ovr next expedition will sail from Bal- 
timore the Ist day of November next; 
when all applicants for passage to Liberia, 
the expenses of whose emigration and six 
months’ support in Liberia have been 
provided for, will be comfortably accom- 


modated. 


We regret that our receipts, since the | 
last expedition, have not been sufficient || 


| to justify us in offering a free passage to 
any applicants at this time. The com- 


paratively small receipts of tife Society, 
and the necessity of meeting maturing ob- 
ligations on account of emigrants previ- 
ously sent, compel us to this course. 
Applicants will please give us immediate 


notice of their desire to emigrate. 





(From the Cavalla Messenger.] 
African Flowers. 


Most of the African flowers differ from || lovely native of [ndia—the fragrant Jasa- 


those of temperate climates in three striking || 
characteristics, viz; brilliancy of color, || 
luxuriancy of growth, and in emiting | 


their odor after sunset. 
The last peculiarity has been admirably 
described by Moore, in speaking of that 


mine : 
«the flowers that wake while others sleep, 
Che timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their fragrance to themselves all day, 
But when the sun light drives away, 
Let their delicious secret out.’’ 
A rare and very beautiful species of the 





Oe 
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Jasmine grows in our African forests. 
The bushes sometimes rise to the height of 
ten feet, and are densely covered with 
large pinnate oval leaves. The starry 
white flowers, with bright pink stems, 
(clustered on what Botanists term a cyme) 
raise their delicate heads in striking con- 
trast with the heavy masses of glossy, 
green leaves. Their fragrance is 
delightful. [f we happen to awake at 
night in a room where a sprig of this odor- 
ous flower has been dropped, we are almost 
nelmed to imagine that, instead of the 
dreaded malaria we strive so much to keep 


oul— 


dark 


“The sweet South wind 

That breathes upon a bank of violets 

Stealing and giving odor,” 
has by some miraculous means penetrated 
our closely shut African chambers. Most 
aptly did the ancients call this sweet flower 
the odorous violet.’’ 

So much has been written about the 
majestic lilies of the tropies, that it is only 
necessary for me to say that many fine vari- 
eties flourish on our coast. Perhaps the 
mostremarkable of these is the white Chan- 
delier Lily, so called from having six narrow 
petals, four inches long, pendant from 
beneath, and six stamens,an inch shorter, 
growing out of the margin of a delicate, 
funnel shaped corolla. 

The Acacia Mimosa, said to be a native 
of the Nile, is a beautiful but fragile look- 
ing tree, from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
with small yellow flowers peeping out 
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from among its branches of fine sensitive 
leaves, and giving forth a most delicious 
fragrance. 

In passing through the forests we are 
continually struck by the number and va- 
riety of luxuriant vines, so closely inter- 
weven with the branches of tall trees to 
form a complete canopy. Most of them 
are covered with small white flowers, 
apparently almost too delicate to touch. 

Many of the flower-bearing shrubs of 
temperate climates when transplanted here 
attain to the height of trees. A few years 
since a member of our mission brought 
across the Atlantic a small cutting of the 
Oleander, from which has sprang a number 
of stately trees. Some in the garden at 
Cavalla have already grown full twenty 
feet high, and are almost constantly cov- 
ered with double pink flowers, which for 
richness and beauty surpass anything we 
have ever seen, A lovely sight it is to see 
these magnificent trees circled by birds of 
brilliant plumage. 

Enough has been said to convince my 
readers that flowers, so appropriately 
syled, ** The smiles of God,’’ has not been 
withheld from this land of moral darkness. 
We do earnestly pray that the day may 
soon come when these beautiful gifts of 
our Heavenly Father, now so utterly dis- 
regarded, may be appreciated by a redeem- 
ed and enlightened people, and that Africa 
spiritually, as well as naturally, may *‘re- 
joice and blossom as the rose”? A. M.S. 
Cavalla, Dec., 7th, 1854. 





~ 
Church Missionary 
This Society is largely engaged in mis- |} 
sionary operations in Central Africa. 
Mr. Crowther, once a poor heathen, dut 
now a christian and a missionary of this 
Society in Yoruba, having been on an 
exploration tour to the river Niger, thus 
refers to his journey,— 


** You will, I doubt not, be glad to hear 
that we have returned from the Niger in 
good health and spirits—a singular in- 
stance—withoutany death ; neither among 
the Europeans, twelve in number, nor 
among the fifty-four Africans, either from 
sickness or accident. The expedition was 
in the river exactly sixteen weeks the very 
day it returned to the mouth of the Nun. 
We commenced our ascent of the Tshadda | 
on the 7th of August, and the last point we 
were able to reach was Gurowa, above 
Bomanda, a port of Hemaruwa, about 
300 miles from the confluence of the 
Kowara and Tshadda, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, when we were completely short of 


Society, England. 
fuel, no wood being obtainable within three 
or four miles of the river. This was the 


|only difficulty we met with, and which 
| prevented our reaching the confluence of 
} the Binue and Faro, where it was crossed 


by Dr. Barth, and according to all the ac- 
counts we have received, could not have 
been more than 100 miles from Hamaruwa. 
It could be reached in five day’s journey 
on foot, travelling by the course of the 
river, but dangerous on account of un- 
subdued natives, and ten days’ journey by 
a circuitous route around the Fumbina 
mountains, which was said to be safer.— 
The reception we met with all along, from 
the kings and chiefs of the countries on the 
Binue, was beyond expectation. We 
made two visits to Mohampa, the sultan of 
Hamaruwa, fourteen miles from the river, 
in both which we were most respectfully 
received and entertained by the sultan. 


We returned to Aboh on the 3lst of 
October, and met Simon Jonas,* whom 


* The Ibo Interpreter in the Niger Expedition of 1841 
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1, and much re- 
and 


we had 
ted by all, 
He moved about 
und 


to Ossamare, Onitsha, and Asaba 


left there quite we 


ane both chiefs people. 
with per- 


visits up 


among them 


fect freedom, made several 
the river, 
nterior town cal! Oko- 
Ala, on the back of Aboh, of about a day’s 


journey ; the chief of which place asked 


markets, and to an 


African Expedition. 


—~ 


[October, 


— ee 


Simon Jonas why we always stopped at 
Aboh, and never paid them a visit; to 
whom Jonas replied, that there will not be 
left a place unvisited in due time. He 
was about three days absent from Aboh, 
when he returned for fear the steamer 
might arrive in his absence.’’ 





African Expedition. 


The recent naval expedition into the in- 
terior of Africa is a notable event in African 
exploration, and affords a fresh starting 
point for the future. I[t is known that in 
the spring of last year the expedition left 
Liverpool in the Pleiad, (screw steamer,) 
built we believe, expressly for the purpose, 
Mr The Gov- 


ernment share in the expedition was lim- 


by Macerecor Latrp. 
ited to a money contribution, and the ap- 
pointment of certain*officers, among others 
The 


report of that gentleman to Lord Craren- 


of Dr. Rare, of the Royal navy. 


pon on the results of the expedition was 
read at the meeting of the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society on Monday, and is in every 
way satisfactory. The expedition started 
from the island of Fernando Po, and en- 


tered the Kwora, from the sea, on the 12th 


of July. On the 4th of August the Pleiad 
reached the confluence of the Chadda and 
the Kwora, passed Dagboh, the farthest 
point hithertu reached, on the 18th, and 
steamed nearly two hundred miles further 
up the river. 


Pleiad 


the falling of the waters, and reached Fer- 


On the 30th September the 
turned westward once more, with 
nando Po on the 7th November. It is 
now established that the river is navigable 
in the rainy season with perfect security ; 
and the explorers testify to the willing- 
ness of the natives along its banks to trade 
with the Europeans. Much credit is due 
to Mr. Laird for his spirited share in the 
Chadda expedition, and to him its success- 
ful prosecution is in a great measure due. 


—London Globe. 


Proposed alteration in the Constitution of the Am. Col. Soc. 


Cotonization Rooms, 
New York, Sept. 24, 1855. 
Rev. Wm. McLary, 

Dear Sir :—At a meeting of the Board 
of Managers of the New York State Col- 
onization Society, held Sept. 18th, inst., 
the following Resolution was unanimously 
passed, which, by their direction, I furnish 
for publication in the African Repository. 

Yours, &c., 
J. B. Prxwer, 


Cor. Secretary. 


Extract from Minutes. 
** Resolved, That this Society will, at the 


next Annual Meeting of the American Col- 


onization Society, propose an amendment 
of the 7th article of its constitution, so as 
to give power to have special meetings of 
the Board of Directors called at the request 
of any three State Societies, by inserting 
after the words ‘ Executive Committee,’ 
where it first occurs in said seventh article, 
these words, ‘and at the request of any 
three of the State Societies, communicated 
to the Corresponding Secretary.’ ”’ 





ut the 
Col- 
ment 


8O as 


quest 


rung § 


ttee,’ 
ticle, 
" any 
cated 


New Britain—H. 
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Collections for the Vermont Colonization Society. 
From the 1st of June to the 1st of July, 1855. 


By Rev. William Mitchell : 
Benson—L. C. Kellogg, B. Ladd, 
Mrs. H. Griswold, each $1; 
F. Walker, Rev. J. Crowl, 
each 50 cents, E. Strong, 25 
cents, Collection, $3 13...... 
Brattleborough—R. Hunt, $2, F. 
H. Fessenden, B. D. Harris, 
Mrs. G. P. Tyler, W. Good- 
hue, W. P. Cune, B. ‘D. 
Thompson, Rev. J. C. Foster, 


7 38 


tev. G. P. Tyler, each $1; 
Dea. A. Barber, A. Wheeier, 
eneh SD Genihaes obns 6d 60ons~ 
West Brattleborough--Collection in 
Cong. Church 
Halifarz—Rev. 8. 8. Arnold..... 5 00 
Bridpori—-Collection in Cong. 
Church 


11 00 





Receipts of the American Colonization Society; 
From the 20th of August to the 20th of September, 1855. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Merrimack—Mrs. Mary Parker, 
to constitute herselfa life mem- 
ber of the Am. Col. S 
VERMONT. 
Middlebury—-Balance of legacy 
left the Am. Col. Soc. by the 
ute ay Andrus, by Peter 


M ASSAC HUSETTS. 
Newburyport—Ladies Col. Soc. 
$47 —$30 of which to constitute 
Mrs. Elizabeth Storey, of New- 
buryport, a life member of the 
Am. Col Soc. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
By Capt George Barker : 
Providence—-John H. Mason, 
nual contribution, $15, Rob. 
Angell, $1, Thos. J. Hill, $5, 
Chas. Dyer, $2..........0+. 
Pawtuckei—Rev. C. Blodget, $3. 
Westerly—J. & P. Noyes, $3, 
Rev. A. L. Whitman, Cong. 
Collection $7 
Kingston—Mrs. George Engs, $1 
Peace Dale—R. Hazard, $30, to 
nstitute Mrs. Margaret R. 
Hazard a life member of the 
Am. Col. Beé.sceces dewokse 
Barri ngton-—Riev. F. Wood, 
C Church Collection 
Olneyoille—L. A. Waite 


CONNECTICUT. 

By Rev. Joho Orcutt : 
Litchfield—Collection in the Rev. 

Benj. L. Swan’s Society, $42, 

Methodist Church, $3 56.. 
Stanley, $30, 
F. H. North, $25, Elnathan 
Peck, $10, in addition to con- 
stitute himself a life member of 


Mount 


the Am. Col. Soc., Oliver Stan- 

ley, $10, Prof. Andrews, §5, 

Charles Peck, $1 
Simsbury—Mrs. A. R. 


NEW YORK. 
Greton— Annual Collection of the 
Presbyterian Church of Gro- 
ton, by Rev. A. Pomeroy..... 
NEW JERSEY. 
Rockaway—Mrs. Barnabas King, 
$10, Mrs. Catharine Beach, $2, 
VIRGINIA. 


10 00 


12 00 


Buchanan—Trinity Church (4th 


July Collection.)...0.++secess 15 25 
Fincastle—-St. Mark’s Church, 
(4th July Collection.).....++.. 14 30 


29 55 
TENNESSEE. 
\Nushville—Rev. Kk. Wadsworth 
OHIO. 

C. Stockton, Esq : 
Vernon—-Hon. M. H. 
Mitchell, $3, Wm. Dunbar, 
$2, L. Harper, J. R. Gamble, 
T. P. Frederick, George Siler, 
Dan!. McFarland, J. Weaver, 
Dr. Hobbs, Wm. Shannon, J. 
George, J. Sperry, Hon. R. C. 
Hard, L. Strong, John Aaron- 
true, George Winne, Robert 
Irvin, H. H. Young, Dr. G. 
W. Barnes, Lockwood & Mc- 
Intire, A. Harnwell, Moses 
White, Hon. Wm. Devans, 
Hon J. 8. 9% G. C. Ly- 
nn Joseph C. Devin, Genl. 
w. Morgan, Thos. Evans, 
A. Allen, M. F. Stilley, Isaac 
Ewalt, John Welsh, Dr. M. 
Thompson, Usual Ball, M. M 


10 00 


By John 
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Kinnan, John Lyberger, John 
Parrott, James Greer, Hon. 
Wm. R. Sapp, Mrs. J. M. 
Byers, Mrs. Judge Miller, 
Mrs. Dr. Thompson, Mrs. J. 
George, Mrs. L. E. Lybrand, 
Mrs. D. C. Montgomery, each 
$1; Mrs. Mary Willis & Mrs. 
A. Wolf, each 50 cents, Mrs. 
DE One § Boas ccd i ccddbetecces 

Collec in the following 
by Rev. B. O. Plimp- 
Viz : 
ga Falls, 45.70; 
bury, $1; Akron, $1.50; Har- 
persfield, $10; Hiram, $2; 
Twinst $6.61; Hudson, 
$6; Berea, $1.08 ; Chagrin 
Py om . 

Brunswick, » W7ilonghhy. OF: 

Fairfield, Sp .cccese 
Cleveland—Contrib etic yn from the 

ist Presbyterian Congregation, 

by Rev. 8S. C. Aiken, D. D... 47 
Norwich—Robert Dain......... 6 00 


54 00 
ions 
} lac es 
ton, 
Suyahe 


Middle- 


purgh, 


Falis, 5; 86 : 


P 166 76 
MISSISSIPPI. 


Vicksburgh—-Contribution (near 


the 4th of July,) of the Vicks- 


burch Presbyterian Church, 

by Rev. B. H. Williams..... 
MISSOURL. 

Westport—Lucy Price.....+++-+- 


30 00 


1 OU 
Total Contributions. .....$546 93 
FOR REPOSITORY. 
Matwe.—-Fryeburgh-——Benjamin 
R. Page, $2 to Sept. 1855.... 
Vermontr.—Charlotte—-Dr. J. 
Strong, $1 to July, ’58. Ver- 
gennes—P. C. Tucker, $1 .to 
Juiy, 49, W. H. White, $1 
to Aug. ’55, G. H. Grandy, 
Carlos Blake, each $1 to Aug. 
56. West Poultney—G. W. 
Joy, $1 to Sept. 1856. Bur- 
lington—Job Lyman, $1,33 to 
Jan. 1857... 0e- 
Massacnuserts.—Medfield—Mrs. 
Rachel H. Crane, $1 to Sep.’56. 
Ruope Istanp.—By Capt. Geo. 
Barker: Providence—Hon. T. 
Burgess, $2 to Jan. ’56, Mrs. 
Pardon Miller, $1 to Jan. 9 3 
Thomas J. Hull in full, $9, 8. 
Allen, $3.75 to Aug. °55, har 
Carpenter, $7 to Feb. 56. Paw- 
tucket-—Joseph Smith, $3 to 
Sept. °56. Westerley— Rouse 
Ba: cock, $5 to Aug. °55, Rev. 


r. H. Vail, $2, E. W. Bab- 


Recetpts. 


| Inumvors.— Sullivan 


| Missouri.— Westport---L. 


eee 


vek, $1 for 55. Peace Dale— 
Hon’ Samuel Rodman, $5 to 
Aug. °62. Warwick—-Alfred 
Read, $1 to Sept. 56. Ntw- 
port—George Jones, $8 to Jan. 
1856. Fiskeville—H. W. Em- 
mons, $1 to June, °56. Phe- 
niz—Horatio A. Stone, $1 to 
June, ’56, Dea. R. Levally, $1 
to June, ’57, Thos. H. Lam- 
phear, $1 to June, 56, Wm. 
S. Harris, C. & 8. Harris, each 
$2 to June, 56, Elisha Lanph- 
ear, $1 to June, ’55, D. 8S. Har- 
ris, $1 to June, 59. Centre- 
ville-—Mrs. Susan Whitman, $3 
to Sept. °59, George R. Eng- 
land, $1 to June, ‘56. North 
Scituate—Hon. tra Cowee, $5 
to June, ’62, Isaac Saunders, 
$1.25 to Aug. ‘55. Green- 
ville—-Wm. Winsor, $2 to 
June, 56. East Greenwich—J. 
Parker, $1 to July, 1856..... 
New Yorx.—-—Wyoming-—V 
Cheney, $1 to Jan. 56, Bene- 
dict Brooks, $2 to Jan. 1856.. 
PennsyLvania.—- Washington—— 
Hugh McConaughy, $10 to 
Ist Sept. 1855.. 
Vineet ee ae 
R. L. Parker, $1 to Aug. °56. 
Richmond—T homas Sampson, 
$1 to Jan. 
GeorGia.— Macon—J Wakeman, 
$5 to Jan. 5 eeecce 
ALapama.— Montgomery-H. Ells- 
worth, $1 to March, 1855. 
Hope-—James Knox, $5 to Sept. 
1855 ° 
Tennessee.—-Eden’s Ridge—J. 
S. Gaines, $5 to Jan. °56.. 
On10.—Norwich-Robert Dain, $1 
to Aug. °56. Talmadge—Dr. 
Daniel Upson, $10 to Jan. "62. 
Mount Vernon—Hon. M. H. 
Mitchell, $1 to July, ’56, U. 
Reese, $1 :o April, 56....... 


| Inpiawa.——Pittsburgh—-C. W. 


"56.nctoces 
tev. Joel 

Knight in full... ..seeeeeess 

Price 


Colton, $5 to Jan. 


$1 to Jan. 1856.... es 
Texas.—Gonzales—-T homas a 
Pilgrim, $10 to Aug. °58...... 


Total Repository. .se.+.. 
Total Contributions. . dows 
Total Legacies. .......++ 


Aggregate amount. 


————— ne 


[ October, 1855.] 


Ol 


1 00 
10 00 


146 33 


546 93 
186 86 














